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The Functions of History in the 
Age of Science 


17/2) 


Max SAVELLE* 


T is almost a truism among historians that every genera- 
tion re-writes history. As Frederick Jackson Turner put 
it over a half a century ago: 


Each age tries to form its own conception of the past. Each 
age writes the history of the past anew with reference to the 
conditions uppermost in its own time. ... History, both ob- 
jective and subjective, is ever becoming, never completed.1 


In the fifteen years that have elapsed since 1945, we have 
found ourselves in a new age, the age of nuclear physics and of 
collectivized society. And we are writing history anew, wheth- 
er we will or not. But how are we writing it anew—or, rather, 
how should we be writing it anew “with reference to the con- 


ditions uppermost in four] own time’? What are the “func- 
tions” of history in the age of the atom and of the collectivized 


society? 

I think that most of us would agree that the first and chief 
function of history is to answer the question, “What happened 
in the past, and why?” This is the function of what I call 
“pure” history, and the mood of the historian that causes us 
to agree on this point, that this is the chief function of history, 

* The author is Professor of History at the University of Washington. This 
article was delivered at a Phi Alpha Theta luncheon in connection with the 
American Historical Association meeting at Chicago in December 1959. 

*Frederick J. Turner, “The Significance of History,” reprinted in The 


Varieties of History, From Voltaire to the Present, edited by Fritz Stern (New 
York, 1956), 200. Italics in original. 
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has been called historism.? This is the science of history in its 
pure form. As Marc Bloch put it, it is a “science of men in 
time,”’ or as R. G. Collingwood called it, “the science of res 
gestae.’’* I agree with Sir Isaiah Berlin, who said history is not 
a “natural” science;® but it is a human science, just as anthro- 
pology is a human science. 

The primary concern of the historical scientist is not with 
the present. Whether the unit of history he is investigating is 
a single event, a man, an idea, a city, a society, a nation, a Civil- 
ization, a “trend,” or the human race as a wholc, his attitude 
is that of the scientist—an attitude of detachment, as complete 
as possible, from the events he is narrating and analyzing. His 
efforts are directed toward achieving a clear and accurate 
knowledge of what happened, free of the influences of “‘pres- 
entism,” moralism, religion, nationalism, or any other predis- 
position derived from his interest in the present. 

Take, for example, the civilization of the Mayas. Here was 
a civilization that flourished in cultivated areas carved out of 
the jungles of Central America and which effectively disap- 
peared before the Europeans arrived on this continent. So far 
as can be observed, the Maya civilization had absolutely no 
influence, direct or indirect, upon the society of the present, 
except insofar as modern artists have seen fit to copy some of 
the forms of Mayan art. Yet the history of the Mayan civiliza- 
tion can be studied scientifically and objectively; indeed, it has 
been so studied. The study that does so is what I have called 
“pure” history; this study should be called a science. 


* The term is derived from the German word historismus and is used in 
a sense that is basically the same in which Leopold von Ranke used it. As | 
use it here, however, it is intended to convey a meaning that is much more 
scientific than it could ever have been with Ranke, since the accuracy and the 
accurateness of historical knowledge indicated by it is greatly strengthened by 
everything that the historians have learned from the methodology of the 
twentieth-century human sciences. 

® Marc Bloch, The Historian’s Craft (New York, 1959), 27- 

*R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of Histary (Oxford, 1946), 9. 

®Isaiah Berlin, “The Nation of Scientific History” (an address delivered 
before the American Historical Association, Chicago, Ill., December 28, 1959). 
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If this “pure” history, or its governing mood, “historism,” 
is marked by a central concern for the past, historicism is 
marked by an interest in the present. If historism may be called 
the attitude of the “‘pastists,” historicism is that of the “pres- 
entists” (and, to a degree, the “futurists’’) in the profession. If 
historism is the study of the past with the pure and objective 
desire to know and understand what happened, historicism 
is the use of history—of our knowledge of the past—to explain 
present situations. This is what I call ‘‘applied”’ history. The 
interest here is an understanding of the present; it is a didactic 
interest. 

More specifically, as Dwight E. Lee and Robert N. Beck 
have pointed out, there are two meanings to the word histori- 
cism: 


(a) the belief that the truth, meaning, and value of any- 
thing, i.e., the basis of any evaluation, is to be found in its 
history; and, more narrowly, (b) the antipositivistic and 
antinaturalistic view that historical knowledge is a basic, 
or the only, requirement for understanding and evaluating 
man’s present political, social, and intellectual position or 
problems.® 


Early in the present century there flourished in Europe a 
group of magisterial historians and philosophers whose works 
centered about this sort of thinking about history. Croce, Dil- 
they, Meinecke, Collingwood, and Marx were among this 
group of great historicists; in the last two decades Arnold 
Toynbee has added his name to the list. All of these historicists 
were, in one way or another, metaphysicians; each one had a 
preconceived metaphysical concept to serve, whether the “hu- 
man spirit” of Dilthey, the “proletariat” of Marx, the mystical 
“state” of Meinecke, or the “epiphany” of Toynbee. All were 
primarily using history; they were writing history to document 
and rationalize their metaphysics. 

In this country, too, there were a number of historicists. 


* Dwight E. Lee and Robert N. Beck, “The Meaning of ‘Historicism,’ ” 
American Historical Review, LIX (April 1954), 577- 
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George Bancrott, Francis Parkman, John Fiske, Herbert Bax- 
ter Adams, Frederick Jackson Turner, and Albert ]. Beveridge 
—all showed at least the influence of this way of thinking. 

There was a high degree of determinism in this concept 
of history. The later historicists tended to believe that there 
were laws at work in history upon the basis of which future 
events or developments might be anticipated or even pre- 
dicted. Marx was such an historicist; Toynbee is another. This 
formal, metaphysical historicism as a dominant mood in his- 
torical thought is now in large measure a thing of the past. 
Despite their profound and significant contributions to the 
history of historical thinking, the great historicists of the last 
generation are now “old hat.” * Croce and Dilthey’s metaphysi- 
cal concepts of the ‘“‘spiritual” nature of man and the historical 
process are outmoded; Meinecke’s mystical concept of the na- 
tion-state as the highest manifestation of the human spirit is 
today a painful anachronism; Collingwood’s logically con- 
trived idealism is a lustrous ornament of a day that is gone. As 
Geoffrey Barraclough has said: 


Who, to-day, would dare to claim that historicism provides 
an ultimate view of reality, an adequate philosophy either 
for thinking or for living? . . . In fact, the only conclusion we 
can reasonably draw is that historicism, as a key to present 
living, is inadequate.® 


And yet, historicism, even now, is very much alive all about us. 
Why else do most of the states of the Union require future 
American citizens to take courses in American history? Is it 
not because we believe the citizen will understand better the 
society in which he lives? As Angelica Mendoza has pointed 
out in her recent brilliant analysis of the American mind, the 
American national Christian-capitalist mystique, expressed in 
such books as U.S.A., The Permanent Revolution,® rests upon 
* See Carlo Antoni, From History to Sociology (Detroit, 1959), 18-19. 
*Geoffrey Barraclough, History in a Changing World (Oxford, 1955), 3- 


*°U.S.A., The Permanent Revolution, by the editors of Fortune (New York, 
1951). 
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a mystical concept of the origin, the developmen, and the 
peculiar world-mission and destiny of the United States.'° 

Indeed, that historicism as an application or use of history 
for an understanding of human affairs surely does have a cer- 
tain validity can hardly be disputed. How, for example, are we 
clearly and objectively to understand the present attitude of 
the southern segregationists against integration of the schools 
in the southern states except by a study of the long history of 
race relations in the South since 1619? How, again, may we 
understand the meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States without a comprehension of what the men who wrote 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights were trying to do when 
they created them one hundred-seventy years ago? 

The point is, of course, not only that historicism does have 
a certain intellectual and didactic validity but also that the 
historicist, the “applied” historian who uses history thus, must 
depend upon the historist, the ‘pure’ or scientific historian, 
for the historical facts that he uses. The “pure” historian, 
the historist, has no dependence upon and no necessary inter- 
est in the present; but the historicist, whose interest is pri- 
marily focused upon the present, is fully dependent upon 
the historical scientist who gives him his factual data. It is 
obvious that there is no necessary conflict between historism 
(pure history) and historicism (applied history); instead, they 
complement each other. 

Despite the historicism in much of American historical 
writing and its present pervasiveness in the American national 
mind, it is probably true, as the philosopher John Herman 
Randall, Jr. has maintained, that the dominant mood among 
American historians and philosophers of history has been a 
realistic one, as distinguished from the metaphysical concepts 
of the historicists. These Americans, he has said: 


Have all emphasized the pluralism and the contingency of 
history, and the relativity of the historian’s principles of 


Angelica Mendoza, Panorama de las Ideas Contemporaneas en los Estados 
Mindos (Mexico, 1958). 
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selection and categories of interpretation of his own age and 
his own knowledge. But they have all maintained an “‘ob- 
jective relativism” in historical knowledge; and they have 
all concluded that the historian can arrive at genuine knowl- 
edge, not merely at a world of his own imagining, like most 
of the Europeans."! 


Here is a notable paradox—the mood of the formal histo- 
rians and the philosophers has been positivistic and relativis- 
tic; the popular mood of the American people appears clearly 
to be a historicist, mystically nationalistic or metaphysical in 
outlook and in behavior. 

Be that as it may, the American realists faced up to the 
epistemological problem of the nature of historical knowledge. 
They discovered that historical knowledge could never be 
complete and that every historian’s knowledge and interpre- 
tation is apparently bound to be different from that of every 
other. 

Then, the psychologists and the philosophers called atten- 
tion to the fact that man with all his intelligence is also by 
nature a highly irrational animal: while, on the one hand, 
many actions in history might have sprung—and did—from 
emotional impulses that were not to be explained by reference 
to purely rational or intellectual functions, on the other hand, 
the historian himself was a creature of impulse, emotion, and 
irrational thinking. Some historians, in all honesty, arrived at 
an ultimate pessimism as to the validity of all historical knowl- 
edge. For Carl Becker, “Every man [is] his own historian”; 
for Charles A. Beard, ‘““Written History [is] an Act of Faith.” 

In other words, the whole concept of a valid, stable, author- 
itative, and dependable body of historical knowledge was chal- 


"John H. Randall, Jr., Nature and Historical Experience: Essays in the 
Theory of History (New York, 1958), 30. Italics in original. 

* Carl Becker, “Every Man His Own Historian,” American Historical Re- 
view, XXXVII (Jan. 1932), 221-256. 

* Charles A. Beard, “Written History as an Act of Faith,” American His- 
torical Review, XXXIX (Jan. 1934), 219-231; see also Beard and Alfred Vagts, 
“Currents in Historiography,” American Historical Review, XLII (April 1937), 
460-483. 
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lenged. But this epistemological pessimism was not fatal. The 
business of generating historical knowledge on an empirical 
and existential basis survived, and both Randall and Maurice 
Mandelbaum, another philosopher, have demonstrated that 
even relativistic knowledge can be logically valid and respect- 
able.'4 

It was in the name of positivism and realism that in the 
last three or four decades there arose in the western world a 
mood in the study of human affairs that is called “behavior- 
alism.’’ This mood centers about the idea that the behavior of 
the individual is largely determined by the society or the group 
of which the individual is a member."® 

Behavioralism has its own jargon and its own method- 
ology. Its method is highly statistical and quantitative; it oper- 
ates in terms of the “quantification” of historical events; it 
focuses upon the study of groups. The “behavioral scientist” 
searches for group interests, group motives, group actions. The 
behavioralistic historian, in his explanation of historical 
events, looks for the social forces that ‘“‘determined”’ the par- 
ticular event in question. 

A number of historians have recognized the validity of cer- 
tain aspects of the behavioralist methodology and have at- 
tempted to achieve by the use of the new methods a greater 
exactness in historical knowledge. They hoped, at the same 
time, to reduce the degree of relativity of historical knowledge 
and interpretation by delineating a corpus of historical knowl- 
edge that will to a maximum degree approach absolute truth 
and, therefore, will be to a corresponding degree acceptable as 
true to all historians.'® 

“See Perez Zagorin, “Historical Knowledge: A Review Article on the 
Philosophy of History,” The Journal of Modern History, XXXI (Sept. 1959), 
243-255: 

** See, for example, B. F. Skinner, “Freedom and the Control of Men,” The 
American Scholar, XXV (Winter 1955-1956), 47-65, and Walden Two (New 
York, 1948), 162 et passim. 

*° See, for example, Lee Benson, “Research Problems in American Political 


Historiography,” in Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences, edited by Mirra 
Kongrousky (Glencoe, III., 1957), 113-183. 
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But one must turn to the philosophers to find a sytematic, 
logical explanation of the internal processes of history in be- 
havioralist terms.'7 John Herman Randall, Jr. has expounded 
a plausible theory of group history, a theory he calls a “usable” 
re-statement of the “genetic” theory of historical explanation. 
For Randall, society is like a seed. The nature of the seed is 
determined by its chemical components and their physico- 
chemical interrelationships—that is, by its physio-chemical 
“constitution”; change takes place in the seed under the in- 
fluence of external “factors” such as soil, moisture, and sun- 
light. By analogy, the nature of a society is “determined” (i.e., 
“limited’’) by its socio-chemical “constitution,” or its ““organ- 
ized structures of habits,” and the relations between this and 
its ‘temporal pattern.” The positive “vital” force making for 
change in society is “a resultant of physico-chemical interac- 
tions”; this “biological, temporal ‘vital’ pattern . . . is the 
career which those interactions, within the limits imposed, 
actually cause,” and this career of the biological society is its 
history.18 

There is a certain sociological ‘‘holism” here and a certain 
determinism. The individual tends to lose his identity in the 
group, and his career is determined by it, while history is a 
history of the whole group, not of the individual as such. 

So far as the generalized history of society is concerned, this 
“genetic” theory of history appears to have a considerable de- 
gree of plausibility, and it surely has some validity. I find cer- 
tain fundamental difficulties with it, however. In the first 
place, like all behavioralistic thinking, it as:.:mes that a society 
is, like the seed, an integral, indivisible unit, an organic 
“whole,” which, in actual fact, it is not. In the second place, it 
seems to ignore the obvious biological fact that, whereas the 
changes that take place in the seed (so far as science has been 
able to determine) are entirely mechanical or chemical reac- 


Cf. Zagorin, “Historical Knowledge,” 243-255. 
#* Randall, Nature and Historical Experience, 80-81. 
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tions to outside influences, the dynamic, moving forces in 
human affairs, whether in the movements of groups or of indi- 
viduals, are conscious and self-directing. In the third place, 
and this, I think, is the most fatal weakness of all, this holistic 
determinism ignores both the psychological and the historical 
evidence of inherent individual differences—physical, mental, 
emotional, and otherwise. 

In the sense that it creates a holistic “group” or “society” 
that determines the behavior of the individual, behavioral- 
ism appears to me to be a new sort of metaphysics. It appears 
to leap from the scientifically demonstrable and verifiable fact 
that the behavior of the human individual is to a certain de- 
gree “conditioned” by the “‘socio-chemical” context in which 
he lives to an undemonstrable and unverifiable faith that all 
men are absolutely and entirely conditioned, that the indi- 
vidual has no intellectual or emotional autonomy or “free 
will,” and that change is brought about only in the careers of 
groups. It would seem to follow logically that history has not 
been made by individuals at all, but only by groups, and must 
be re-written in terms of groups that are difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to identify concretely outside of the statistics or the 
minds of the behavioralists themselves. In an age of the collec- 
tivization of society, extreme behavioralism bears the outward 
aspect of anew metaphysic of a collectivized mind. 

All these ideas raise again the problem of the relativity 
of historical knowledge based upon realistic, empirical evi- 
dence and of the validity of such knowledge. Maurice Mandel- 
baum, attacking this problem, developed what he called his- 
torical “pluralism.” He explained his position in these terms: 


Historical pluralism consists in the view that the grand 
sweep of events which we call the historical process is made 
up of an indefinitely large number of components which do 
not form a completely interrelated set. According to this 
view, whether we take the historical process as a whole, or 
segregate out any particular portion of that process, we shall 
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always find that in themselves all of its components are not 

related to each other in any save a temporal manner.!® 
Mandelbaum’s realistic “pluralism” thus seems to bring us 
nearer to the basic principles of “pure” history than the be- 
havioralists’ theory; for he insisted that historical knowledge 
based upon empirical evidence is good and dependable knowl- 
edge.”° 

Curiously enough—and this is an aspect of the problem that 
appears to have been overlooked by both the historians and the 
behavioralist philosophers—it appears to me that the concept 
of the pluralism of history and that of the validity of relative 
historical knowledge are strongly supported by the findings of 
the biologists. There is a mass of biological data available to 
show that every individual is unique, mentally as well as physi- 
cally, and that, although clearly conditioned to a degree by ex- 
ternal factors, both ecological and sociological, the human indi- 
vidual is to a certain degree independent of his socio-psycho- 
logical milieu.?! I quote again here a passage from a biologist’s 
description of the human mind that I have already quoted 
elsewhere:** 

Humans vary in every quality of mind and spirit as well as 

in physique and appearance, physiology and longevity. In- 

dividualism is a greater attribute of the human species than 

of any other kind of living organism and much of the hate 

so rampant in human relations stems from this essential 


human diversity and our failure to accept and understand 
it.23 


Biologists in their description of the peculiarities of human 
nature—which, after all, is the essential factor in the historian’s 
subject-matter as well as in the historian himself—center their 


1” Maurice Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge; an Answer 
to Relativism (New York, 1938), 274. 

© Tbid., 273. 

* See, for example, Julian Huxley, Evolution in Action (New York, 1953), 
and Hermann J. Muller, “Life,” in Man’s Right to Knowledge (Second Series: 
Present Knowledge and New Directions, New York, 1956), 19-33. 

* Max Savelle, “Historian’s Progress; or, the Quest for Sancta Sophia,” 
Pacific Historical Review, XXVII (Feb. 1958), 9. 

* N.S. Berrill, Man’s Emerging Mind (New York, 1955), 247- 
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discussion about the fact of consciousness. This consciousness 
perceives with a high degree of accuracy the world outside the 
individual. A basic consciousness, of course, is not peculiar to 
human beings; cows are conscious, too. The unique character- 
istic of the human consciousness is a group of faculties—a cum- 
ulative cultural memory, judgment, and a creative imagination 
—that make possible the mental construction of things not 
present, and, in the case of the historian, the mental re-con- 
struction on the basis of perceived evidence of situations that 
existed in the past. 

It is needless to say that this re-construction can never be 
identical with the actual situation as it existed in the past. The 
point is that the image of the past in the mind of the historian 
rests upon the residual evidence left by the original situation 
and that it does achieve an approximation of verisimilitude 
with what actually happened, even though the image in the 
mind of one historian must inevitably differ in some respects 
from that in the mind of another. 

Thus, it would appear that the relativity of historical 
knowledge and thought, already demonstrated by the evidence 
of history itself and by philosophy, has its basis in the biologi- 
cal differences between individual men—whether differences 
of temperament, of emotional intensity, or of intellectual 
capacity. 

The net outcome of these considerations is the suggestion 
that since its subject-matter is an aggregate of highly different 
individuals, history as a science is a science of variables. And it 
would seem to follow that if any laws are ever found in history, 
they will be laws of a variable subject-matter. 

Reviewing all these different ways of thinking about his- 
tory, we can see some validity in each of them. Their effect 
upon the “historian‘s craft’ has been a cumulative one, al- 
though eclectic. We recognize the validity of them all; we use 
them all. But no one of them—nor the corpus of all of them 
taken together—constitutes a sufficient and complete philoso- 
phy of history. 
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One thing does seem to be certain (and this is an example 
of prediction of the future based upon the history of the past!): 
no matter what philosophy we formulate today, it will be modi- 
fied, re-formulated, perhaps rejected entirely, in the genera- 
tions of historians that are to come. 

What we can say, I think, is that this discipline does appear 
to be moving in the direction of becoming a science of human 
experience in the past. The historian must purge himself of his 
penchants for unscientific mysticisms, for moralizing, and for 
metaphysical creations of the imagination that are unsup- 
ported by empirical historical evidence. Once these purges are 
effected, I think we may be on our way toward a history as 
“human science” that will be intellectually respectable in an 
age of science. 

What should this new or revised science of history be like? 
It would be hazardous to attempt to define its terms exactly, 
but one might venture an opinion as to some of its assump- 
tions. 

In the first place, history might be expected to accept the 
biological fact, relative to its subject-matter, that the nature of 
human beings, from individual to individual, emotionally and 
intellectually, is variable. 

It might recognize the apparent biological fact that the 
individual human being does apparently have a freedom of 
choice and a certain responsibility for his actions and that 
there can therefore be no exact prediction of individual be- 
havior, however much certain valid statistically-based predic- 
tions may be made of certain generalized behavior by and in 
collective units. 

This science of history might be expected to accept on the 
basis of the evidence the verifiable facts of general historical 
continuities or ‘‘trends” and of existential relationships among 
individuals and groups of individuals, both temporally and 
spatially. 

But it might also be expected to accept the fact that there 
do seem to appear in history sudden changes of direction, or 
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what might be called mutations, analogous to biological 
‘sports,’ along with other new factors in new situations that 
are not explainable in terms of their observable pasts. 

This science might be expected, on the basis of the evi- 
dence, to proceed upon the apparent fact that general history 
is a plurality of individual and group histories. The human 
actions that constitute history, even the actions of armies, are, 
in the last analysis, individual actions. At the same time, his- 
tory will accept the equally true fact that men do act in groups, 
generally on the basis of individual interest and expediency, 
but also, at times, under the influence of common metaphysi- 
cal concepts, such, for example, as that of the “nation.” 

History would thus become a science of human dynamics. 
It would not be merely Marc Bloch’s “science of men in time,” 
but a science of humanity constantly engaged in a process of 
consciously self-directed change. 

In its methodology, this science might be expected to start 
from the position, apparently supported by both biology and 
history, that historical knowledge based upon the existing evi- 
dence of human activities in the past is genuine knowledge. 
And it might borrow from the behavioralists such methodo- 
logical devices as might be expected to increase the exactness 
and the dependability of historical knowledge and interpre- 
tation. 

Such knowledge might probably be accepted as only rela- 
tive—relative, that is, to many things: to the quantity and 
the quality of the evidence available, to the capacity of the 
individual historian to know, and to his attitudes (conformist 
or non-conformist) toward other historians of his generation, 
and so on. 

The Science of History would be, then, a science of two 
variable subject-matters—the individual human being and the 
human group. It would be a science of human indeterminacy. 
One might hazard an analogy with Heisenberg’s principle of 
indeterminacy in physics were it not for the fact that the his- 
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torical atom, the individual human being, is far more unpre- 
dictable than the electron precisely because it is self-conscious, 
enjoying a wide range of freedom of free choice in its actions. 

It is possible that this science of history might discover laws 
of some sort in history. But if it should, it must be expected 
that such laws would probably be “laws of indeterminacy,” 
rather than laws upon which the prediction of individual his- 
tories or events could be based. 

One might begin—and conclude—by observing that there is 
a process of growth going on in the science of history itself. 
Historical knowledge, historical method, historical epistemol- 
ogy, the philosophy of history grow and are growing. There is 
no reason for discouragement, except, perhaps, over the vast 
amount of study and thinking—above all, thinking—that we 
historians have to do. 

This hypothetical science is a sort of positivism, if you wish. 
But it is a positivism with high literary and philosophical over- 
tones. For it should produce a poetic and dramatic literature 
of the human epic without ever taking flight from the empiri- 
cal and existential evidence into the realms of metaphysics or 
sheer fancy. It is a poetry that sings realistically and honestly 
of the human animal, which may descend below the level of 
the most vicious animals by the very qualities of the human 
imagination that make it also capable of rising above the level 
of the angels. It is a science that is also a literature because it 
creates a knowledge and a written picture of the human past 
that is no less dramatic, no less a literature of adventure, no less 
involving because it is also true. On the other hand, as a 
science, like all science, history draws near to being also a 
philosophy—an ontology, not of all being, to be sure, but of 
human existence within the context of the whole universe re- 
vealed by the other sciences. 

Let us not stumble over a word. If we think of a science 
as a relatively exact study of a definitive subject-matter, His- 
tory, as the most exact possible study of the human past, is a 
science, one of the sciences of humanity. 
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The Struggle for Religious Toleration 
in England, 1685-1719 
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RICHARD B. BARLOw* 


AREFUL students of the seventeenth century have as- 
serted that by the time Charles II was “restored” to 
the throne of England the majority of his subjects, 

which Professor W. K. Jordan has described as “the centre of 
gravity of public opinion,” had embraced the cause of reli- 
gious toleration. Professor Jordan has in fact declared that “the 
case for religious toleration had been won by 1660; there re- 
mained only the difficult process of accommodating institu- 
tions to the fact of historical change.”’! Professor Gerald Cragg 
has also defended the same thesis, arguing that by the time of 
Charles’ return toleration had been ‘‘discussed from every 
possible angle and experience had proved its need.””? If this is 
true, one may perhaps not unreasonably wonder how it came 
to pass that toleration tarried until 1689, that the limited in- 
dulgence granted by the “Toleration Act’? was not secure for 
another quarter of a century, and that all nonconformity con- 
tinued to be pronounced a crime in the laws of England until 


* The author, a member of Gamma chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, is an 
Instructor in History at Harvard University. 

*W. K. Jordan, Religious Toleration in England from the Reformation to 
the Restoration (London, 1940), IV, 469. 

*G. R. Cragg, From Puritanism to the Age of Reason (Cambridge, 1950) , 
190. 

*I Will. and Mar., c. 18. made no mention of “toleration” from beginning 
to end. Entitled “An Act for Exempting their Majesteys’ Subjects dissenting 
from the Church of England from the Penalties of Certain Laws,” the measure 
stated that its object was simply to bring “some ease to scrupulous consciences 
in the exercise of religion.” See W. C. Costin and J. S. Watson, eds., Documents, 
1660-1914 (London, 1952), I, 63. 
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1767.4 Can what Professor Jordan allowed to be “the difficult 
process of accommodating institutions to the fact of historical 
change” alone account for such delays? 

That a toleration of nonconformist sects was not adopted 
as the basis of a new ecclesiastical settlement at the time of 
the Restoration should cause little surprise: the actual restora- 
tion of Charles II was accomplished, as H. M. Gwatkin long 
ago stated, “by a coalition of two parties which had always 
been opposed to toleration,” the Presbyterians and the Episco- 
palians.® The practical realization of toleration must be traced, 
therefore, not to the Restoration but rather to the failure of a 
program to “comprehend” the Presbyterians within the state 
church, for Presbyterians—finding themselves equally with 
Independents and Baptists excluded from the re-established 
Church of England—made common cause with their former 


rivals. As long as these groups remained in alliance, their 
numbers guaranteed the ultimate failure of a policy of perse- 


cution and presaged an actual modification of the statute law 
in favor of toleration. 

The coalition of Presbyterians, Independents, and Bap- 
tists was an uneasy one because the Presbyterians continued to 
negotiate for such a “comprehension” as would readmit them 
to the national church. Into the complex details of various con- 
ferences between Richard Baxter and other leading Presby- 
terians on the one side and latitudinarian Anglicans such as 
John Tillotson and Edward Stillingfleet on the other, it is 
hardly pertinent to enter.” The novel feature was that Baxter, 
while ardently desiring comprehension for his fellow Presby- 
terians, insisted now that it must be accompanied by an “indul- 


“See Evans v. Harrison, English Reports: King’s Bench Division (London, 
1909), XXVI, 51-63. 

°H. M. Gwatkin, “Religious Toleration in England,” Cambridge Modern 
History (Cambridge, 1903), V, 324. 

*See George Every, High Church Party (London, 1956), 1-43. 

*See Norman Sykes, From Sheldon to Secker (Cambridge, 1959), 60 ff. for 
a good account of these negotiations. 
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gence” for other Dissenters.* Nevertheless, the reign of Charles 
II closed without advancing the cause of either comprehension 
or toleration, despite the King’s extra-parliamentary attempts 
to relax the persecuting laws; nor did the beginning of his 
brother James’ reign promise any relief to Protestant Dis- 
senters. It was only when the failure of James’ policy of re- 
liance upon Anglicans to effect his schemes for the promotion 
of Roman Catholicism was evident that he turned to the expe- 
dient of Declarations of Indulgence, and with these measures 
toleration came within the field of practical politics.® 

Alarmed that Dissenters might succumb to the temptations 
held out by royal Declarations of Indulgence, the veteran 
politician George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, hastened into 
print with his famous Letter of warning. With great force he 
raised the question of how a Roman Catholic sovereign could 
possibly embrace both the persons and principles of Protestant 
Dissenters except as a temporary means to the end of sup- 
pressing first the Anglicans and then all other religious devi- 
ants.!° Rather than fall into such a snare, the prospective bene- 
ficiaries of James II’s Declarations should look for relief from 
the hands of an equally determined former enemy, the Church 
of England. Admittedly the record of that Church since 1662 
had little to justify the hope of sudden conversion; but, argued 
Halifax, “the common danger’ had completely reversed the 
intolerant attitude of former days—an argument to which the 
resolute Presbyterian Edmund Calamy promptly responded: 
“Better late than never!” !? 

®’ There was no real distinction drawn between the terms “indulgence” 
and “toleration.” Neither of them, of course, implied that religious freedom 
was a natural right; but the term indulgence, which Charles II and his brother 
James were so fond of using, seemed to carry with it more emphatically than 
toleration the implication that the existing state of things was right and that 


departures from it would merely be magnanimously connived at. 


*See Costin and Watson, Documents, I, 343-345 for a copy of James’ First 
Declaration, 1687. 


Halifax, George Savile, First Marquis, Letter to a Dissenter (London, 
1687), 3. 

“4 Tbid., 11-12; and Edmund Calamy, An Historical Account of My Own 
Life (London, 1830), I, 201. 
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Events soon confirmed this new attitude on the part of the 
established church which Halifax had predicted and pro- 
claimed. For in the petition of Archbishop William Sancroft 
and his suffragans against James’ order for reading the Declar- 
ation of Indulgence of 1688 in all cathedral and parish 
churches, the petitioners asserted their goodwill toward Prot- 
estant Dissenters.’* Sancroft himself did not hesitate to im- 
plement the friendly phrases of the petition by embarking 
upon a project which would “comprehend” a majority of Dis- 
senters within the establishment and would grant ‘‘some indul- 
gence”’ to those whose consciences forced them to remain with- 
out. William Wake, a careful witness to the events, reported 
that the Archbishop’s basic proposal was a revisiun of the 
Prayer Book with a view to eliminating or making optional 
certain “indifferent” ceremonies which offended the Presby- 
terians, such as use of the ring in marriage and the sign of the 
cross at baptism.1* 

Although the hand of Sancroft was removed from the 
helm when the ecclesiastical settlement was fashioned after 
the Glorious Revolution, the chief high church layman, the 
Earl of Nottingham, introduced two bills into the House of 
Lords, representing the dual policy of the Archbishop. One 
aimed at comprehension of Presbyterians within the estab- 
lished church and the other at indulgence for the sects. Gil- 
bert Burnet reported that all the bishops who ‘adhered to 
King James’ interest’’ and refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary voted their support for the comprehen- 
sion measure before they left the House of Lords.* But this 
formula of the high church party for preventing a repetition 
of James’ policy by uniting Episcopalians and moderate Pres- 


*# The bishops affirmed solemnly and publicly that their reluctance to obey 
the royal command arose not “from any want of tenderness to Dissenters” 
with whom they were willing to come to such an agreement “as shall be thought 
fit when the matter shall be considered and settled in Parliament and Convo- 
cation.” [Edmund Calamy, My Own Life, I, 200-201.] 

18 Norman Sykes, William Wake (Cambridge, 1957), I, 48. 

%* Gilbert Burnet, Original Memoirs, ed. by H. C. Foxcroft (Oxford, 1902), 
317. 
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byterians against the extremes of the sects failed to materialize. 
The project miscarried chiefly because of a revulsion of high 
church sentiment caused by the incipient Non-Juror schism™® 
and because of the fears of the sects about their probable 
future if it were enacted. It was obvious that if comprehension 
succeeded, the numbers benefitting from toleration would be 
narrowed very considerably. With the church strengthened by 
a large reinforcement, it seemed plain to most Independents 
and Baptists that all chance of obtaining any relaxation of the 
Corporation Act, the Test Act, and other penal legislation 
would be at an end. Furthermore, it was all too probable that 
the Toleration Act, if passed, might soon be repealed. 

In the vacuum caused by the failure of comprehension, the 
Toleration Act passed quickly. Introduced into the House of 
Lords on March 11, 1689, it reached the Commons on April 18 
and received the royal assent during the following month. 
Nevertheless, it was a very circumscribed toleration which was 
granted. The Act offered freedom of public worship and legal 
protection only to the persons and property of the orthodox; 
that is, Trinitarian Protestant Dissenters whose places of wor- 
ship were registered either in the ecclesiastical courts or with 
justices of the peace, whose meetings were held with unlocked 
doors, and whose ministers subscribed to the doctrinal parts of 
the Thirty-nine articles of the Church of England and took 
the oaths of allegiance and the declaration against transubstan- 
tiation. Special provision was made for Baptists not to sub- 
scribe to Article Twenty-seven on infant baptism and for 
Quakers to subscribe an affirmation for an oath. A specific 


* A small minority of Anglican clergymen, slightly over four hundred at 
most, refused the oath of allegiance to William and Mary, but they included 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and seven other bishops, and it was these high- 
ranking ecclesiastics who constituted the heart of the problem. In August 
1689 they were suspended from their functions and hence withdrew from the 
House of Lords, but they were given almost six months in which to become 
reconciled to the Revolution Settlement. Since all remained adamant, William 
III deprived them of their positions and appointed others in their places in 
February 1690. The Non-Juror schism then became an accomplished fact. 
[Every, High Church Party, 61-74.) 
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clause excluded Papists and Anti-Trinitarians from the bene- 
fits of the Act. As Burnet reported, a proposal was made to 
attach a time limit of seven years to the bill so that “the Dis- 
senters might conduct themselves in a manner to merit its con- 
tinuance,” but this was defeated in the Commons.1® 

Between Locke’s statement of the principle of toleration 
as the chief characteristic of the true church and the provisions 
of the 1689 Act, there was a great gap. Even so, the Dissenters 
were by no means yet secure in the possession of what had been 
so meagerly granted. A passing illustration of the uncertainty 
with which, like Plato’s men in the cave, they emerged into 
the full daylight of legal protection was provided by the ordi- 
nation of Edmund Calamy to the Presbyterian ministry in 
1694. Calamy with two friends, Thomas Reynolds and Joseph 
Bennet, asked for a public ordination—although there had 
been nothing of the kind since the Act of Uniformity in 1662— 
in order, as the applicants put it, to bring the rights of the 
“dissenting interest out of private corners into the light.”’ Be- 
fore they could act upon such a request, the veteran ministers 
John Howe and William Bates felt obliged to consult with Sir 
John Somers, the attorney-general; and after the interview 
they refused to “have any concern in the matter if there were 
any present besides the ordainers and the ordained.’’?7 In the 
end Calamy had his way, but the elder generation of ministers 
clearly felt that such a public proclamation of the meaning of 
toleration was inadvisable. 

It was not the ordination of ministers, however, but their 
training which proved to be the major testing point of the 
scope and meaning of the Toleration Act. Did the allowance 
of public worship to Dissenters and the requirement from 
their ministers of tests of theological orthodoxy imply, even 
tacitly, a recognition of the training of such ministers outside 
the two universities? Indeed, since the Act of Uniformity of 
1662, Oxford and Cambridge had become the exclusive pre- 


% Gilbert Burnet, A History of My Own Time (Oxford, 1823), IV, 16. 
* Calamy, My Own Life, I, 344-345. 
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serve of the Church of England, the former requiring subscrip- 
tion to all of the Thirty-nine Articles on matriculation and the 
latter at graduation, both thereby excluding conscientious 
Dissenters from membership. To meet this need, Dissenting 
academies appeared in which ministers ejected from the 
Church of England by the Act of 1662 provided higher educa- 
tion for the sons of Dissenters entering the learned professions 
as well as theological training for the ministry. 

These academies depended for their prosperity on the abil- 
ities of their teachers and often migrated from place to place 
as persecution threatened. By 1689 they numbered several 
dozen. After the Toleration Act they multiplied rapidly and 
began to receive concerted financial support from denomina- 
tional fund boards.'* With this increase in numbers and en- 
dowment, high church opinion became alarmed and several 
attacks were launched upon them. 

Richard Frankland, who trained more than three hundred 
young nonconformists for the ministry, had set up the first 
Dissenting academy in the north of England at Rathmell in 
1670. After many migrations occasioned by enforcement of the 
“Five Mile Act,’ which forbade any of the clergy driven to 
resign by the Act of Uniformity to come within five miles of 
any borough town or any place where they had formerly min- 
istered, Frankland re-established his academy at Rathmell in 
1689. Still he found no peace, for until his death in 1698 hardly 
a year passed during which he failed to experience “much vex- 
ation from ecclesiastical courts.”!® 

A similar case was that of Dr. Joshua Oldfield, a member of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, unable to graduate because of 
his refusal to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. Oldfield 
had become head of Coventry Academy in 1693 and was soon 


* See W. D. Jeremy, Presbyterian Fund (London, 1885) and Irene Parker, 
Dissenting Academies (London, 1914). 

* David Bogue and James Bennett, History of Dissenters (London, 1809), 
II, 19 ff. In 1690 Frankland suffered a sentence of excommunication from the 
Archiepiscopal Court at York, and, although William II revoked this action, 
further indictments were brought against Frankland in 1692, 1695, and 1697. 
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“tormented in the bishops court.’’ On October 14, 1697, he 
was cited to appear in the Ecclesiastical Court at Coventry 
“upon a suspicion of instructing youth” but managed to appeal 
his case to King’s Bench where it dragged on for two years “to 
his great trouble and charge.” Finally the proceedings were 
dropped with “a rebuke from good King William who inti- 
mated to the prelate that he was not pleased with such 
prosecutions.’’?° 

When, however, the tolerant Calvinist King was succeeded 
in 1701 bya thoroughly high church Anglican Queen, Dissent- 
ing schoolmasters had cause to shake in their shoes. During the 
first year of Anne’s reign, in fact, the lower house of Canter- 
bury Convocation complained loudly against “ignorant and 
disaffected persons who without license and contrary to the 
law” had set up schools where “not only academical learning 
is pretended to be taught to the prejudice of the two univer- 
sities” but “such principles are also instilled into youth as 
tend to perpetuate the schism we now labour under and to sub- 
vert the established constitution.”*+ 

This complaint was followed three years later by a full dress 
debate in Parliament on the question of whether or not the 
church was in danger, during the course of which Archbishop 
John Sharp of York voiced much alarm at the growth of Dis- 
senting academies ‘‘quite contrary to the law.” Although in 
the Commons, Sir John Packington also professed the church 
to be in deadly peril from “the increase of presbyterian schools 
and seminaries,” both houses voted by comfortable majorities 
that the church was safe.?* Nevertheless, the crux of the prob- 
lem remained in the statement of Convocation that Dissenting 
academies tended “to perpetuate the schism we now labour 
under,” which implied that the Toleration Act was only a 
temporary and makeshift measure, not a permanent enact- 


* Tbid., 42. 

™ Edward Cardwell, Synodalia (Oxford, 1842), 712-713. 

* William Cobbett, Parliamentary History (London, 1810), VI, 493-510. 
The Lords voted 61 to go that the church was not in danger, and the Commons 
concurred by a vote of 212 to 160. 
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ment. The clerical demagogue Henry Sacheverell lost no time 
in broadcasting this view throughout the kingdom, insisting 
at his impeachment trial that the Act of 1689 was designed only 
“for the ease of those whose minds through the unhappy prej- 
udice of education were already estranged from the Church, 
not... to indulge men in the most effective methods to propa- 
gate and perpetuate their schism.” 

Any implementation of this high church and Tory inter- 
pretation of the Toleration Act remained impossible as long 
as Whig support was needed for prosecution of the War of the 
Spanish Succession, but when the fiasco of the Sacheverell trial 
was followed by the dissolution of Parliament, a general elec- 
tion, and a Tory majority and administration, Dissenters had 
just cause for alarm. Indeed, during the excitements of the 
Sacheverell episode mobs had burned down Dissenting meet- 
ing houses and attacked their worshippers in spite of the legal 
protection accorded by the Toleration Act. What if this Act 
should be repealed or its provisions restricted? The first item 
of Tory policy, however, was peace at any price, and not until 
the last ministry and year of Anne’s reign was the Schism Act 
passed in 1714 to extinguish the academies with one blow. It 
came as a desperate measure of the extreme Tories led by 
Henry St. John to oust Robert Harley and the moderates. “An 
Act to Prevent the Growth of Schism and for the further secu- 
rity of the Churches of England and Ireland,” the measure 
required all schoolmasters and teachers to hold an episcopal 
license which could only be granted on production of a certifi- 
cate of having received the Anglican sacrament within a year 
before. Furthermore, it provided that if any person producing 
such a certificate should afterwards resort to a Dissenters’ meet- 
ing, he should be disqualified from keeping or teaching school 
and imprisoned. 

While this harsh measure was being debated in Parliament, 
London Dissenters did what they could to lobby against it. 
Members of the three major denominations—Presbyterians, 


*% The Answer of Henry Sacheverell . . . (London, 1710), 10. 
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Independents, and Baptists—hastily improvised some informal 
meetings, ‘one in the city, another about the Temple, and a 
third at Westminster,” in which they consulted with their 
friends about what steps could be taken to prevent the aboli- 
tion of their educational system. At the first gathering, in fact, 
one rich Dissenter offered to put up £1,000 to fight the Schism 
Bill, and at the other two meetings petitions were addressed to 
Lord Treasurer Harley. Then, after the Bill had passed, “some 
wealthy citizens” at a fourth meeting prepared to petition 
Queen Anne for the use of her veto on their behalf. At this 
juncture Edmund Calamy and a few other politically astute 
Dissenters consulted with Lord Charles Sunderland, who in- 
sisted that such a plan would “ruin both the Dissenting and 
the Whig cause” since the Queen was much in favor of the 
Act.** After Charles Townshend, the Dissenters’ other “friend 
at court,” had joined in expressing these same sentiments, 
the ‘‘wealthy citizens” gave up their project, and on June 25 


the Schism Act received royal assent by commission. Its oper- 
ation was to commence on August 1, but the whole scheme 
exploded with the Queen’s death on that very day, and the 
Act remained a dead letter until its repeal. 


The other element in the Tory program was an attack 
upon the practice of occasional conformity by which Dissenters 
whose principles allowed them to communicate occasionally 
with the Church of England could fulfill the requirements of 
the Test and Corporation Acts and thus qualify for any office 
of civil government. Since the Toleration Act of 1689 had 
made no change in the civil disabilities of Dissenters, some 
occasional conformists continued to creep into high positions; 
the Tories resolved to close this gap. In November 1702, a bill 
forbidding occasional conformity with a heavy fine attached as 
punishment was introduced into the House of Commons by 
representatives of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
and was passed by a large majority, only to be rejected by a 

*“Calamy, My Own Life, II, 284-285. 
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single vote in the Lords. It was re-introduced in 1703, this 
time with a reduction of the fine from £100 to £50, but the 
Lords again rejected the measure, now by a majority of twelve. 
A final flicker of Tory and high church resentment was evi- 
denced the following year when an attempt to attach the bill 
to a vote of supplies was defeated in the Commons on Novem- 
ber 28, 1704, by 251 votes to 134. For the next seven years the 
exigencies of war and the increasing dependence of the 
Queen’s administration on Whig support for its prosecution 
in accordance with the military strategy of Marlborough rele- 
gated occasional conformity to the background. 

With the Tory triumph in the general election following 
Sacheverell’s trial, however, the Occasional Conformity Bill 
assumed an immediate prominence; and in 1711, because of an 
alliance between the Whigs and Nottingham, it passed both 
Houses easily.25 The measure was entitled “An Act for pre- 
serving the Protestant Religion by better securing the Church 
of England . . . and for confirming the toleration granted to 
Protestant Dissenters.” Its champions claimed that they were 
not violating or even restricting the Toleration Act, but sim- 
ply defining its original purposes and excluding illegitimate 
extensions. It provided that all office-holders under the crown 
and in corporations who received the Anglican sacrament and 
then attended a conventicle should be fined £40 and rendered 
incapable “ to bear any office or employment whatsoever.”** At 
the same time the Act declared that the Toleration Act “‘shall 
be and is hereby rectified and confirmed, and that the same 


* The Whigs wanted to overthrow the Tory administration because of its 
proposed peace terms with France. For this purpose they desired the support 
of the Nottingham faction who had been kept out of office because of their 
uncompromising “High Tory” principles, even though such support could 
only be achieved by abandoning their Dissenting friends and allies. Never- 
theless their political strategy was defeated when the Queen followed the advice 
of her Treasurer, Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and created twelve new 
Tory peers to carry the peace terms in the Lords. [G. M. Trevelyan, The Peace 
and the Protestant Succession (London, 1934), 194-197-] 

* Costin and Watson, Documents, I, 118-119. The act stipulated that not 
more than ten persons in addition to any one family could gather for private 
Dissenting worship without constituting a conventicle. 
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shall at all times be invincibly observed.”** Thus the Tories 
had won their victory and had established their contention 
that the Toleration Act must be strictly confined to the legal 
protection of Protestant Dissenters in the exercise of public 
worship only. 

Now that the practice of occasional conformity was illegal, 
what was the proper course of action for those Dissenting 
mayors, aldermen, or justices of the peace who still held 
office? Could they renounce public worship and retain their 
positions without appearing to deny their religious principles? 
Sir Thomas Abney and his brother, London alderman Sir 
John Fryer, afforded the example of two magistrates who 
neglected public worship entirely for seven years. Far from 
being apostates, they reasoned that they were “offering a sacri- 
fice to the interest of King George,” which “the Resident of 
the Elector of Hanover would not fail to report to his royal 
master.”’?8 By confining themselves to that private family wor- 
ship which the law allowed they could retain positions in 
which they could press the more effectively for immediate 
relief from all discriminatory legislation as soon as the Han- 
overian succession took place. 

The Dissenters and their Whig allies watched with increas- 
ing anxiety the events of the last year of Anne’s reign. When 
on August 1, 1714, the schemes of Francis Atterbury and 
Henry St. John (Viscount Bolingbroke) for a restoration of the 
pretender were crushed and by a major miracle of history the 
Protestant succession was peacefully accomplished in the 
House of Hanover, most Dissenters joined Abney and Fryer 
in the expectation that their steadfast loyalty to “Whig prin- 
ciples” would at last result in the repeal of all legislation 
which reduced them to the réle of second-class citizens. After 
waiting impatiently for a full year, Dudley Ryder, Edward 
Leeds, Michael Foster, and other young nonconformist law 
students associated with the Inner Temple formed a “Dis- 


* Ibid. 
* Jeremiah Smith, Memoirs of . . . Sir Thomas Abney (London, 1722), 57- 
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senters’ Club” for the purpose of pressing a swift repeal of the 
Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts. In the face of con- 
tinued government inaction, the club on May 10, 1716, 
proposed that “the Dissenters should have a general corre- 
spondence together through all the counties of England” to 
promote their political interests.2® The older generation of 
Dissenters also showed considerable impatience with the gov- 
ernment, and in 1717, when an address of congratulation on 
the end of the Rebellion of 1715 was under consideration by 
the ministers of the three major denominations in London, 
“some were for having us speak of the hardships the Dissenters 
lay under and of the little regard that was had to them not- 
withstanding their loyalty to His Majesty.’*° Although ““mod- 
erate forces” at this meeting succeeded in passing a mildly 
worded resolution, it was evident that great dissatisfaction 
existed among Dissenters of conservative as well as those of 
more liberal persuasion. 

That the impatience of nonconformists for repeal of dis- 
criminatory legislation could carry little weight with the 
government is hardly surprising. The primary interest of the 
Whigs was, quite naturally, to establish the new dynasty on as 
firm and broad a base as possible; in pursuit of this policy, the 
first administration of George I had included the Ear] of Not- 
tingham, the principle author of the Occasional Conformity 
Act. Moreover the first two years of Hanoverian rule were too 
disturbed to justify the risk of alienating Tory and High 


* Dudley Ryder, Diary, ed. by William Matthews (London, 1939), 233. 

* Benjamin Stinton MS. (Dr. Williams’ Library, London), 71. Despite the 
fact that the three major Dissenting bodies in London—the Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists—had by 1717 established a reasonably efficient or- 
ganization for themselves through local associations, general assemblies, and 
fund boards, they had as yet cooperated with one another for ceremonial pur- 
poses only. The first record of any concerted action occurred in 1689 when Pres- 
byterian and Independent ministers joined in presenting a congratulatory ad- 
dress to William and Mary. When Anne ascended the throne, Baptists joined the 
other two denominations in presenting her with a declaration of loyalty, and 
further addresses were issued by the “Three Denominations” at the time of 
Blenheim, the Act of Union, and Ramillies, but such activities hardly provided 
sufficient experience toward organizing themselves into an efficient “pressure 
group” with given political ends in view. 
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Church opinion by favors to Dissenters. Indeed, feelings ran 
so high during the civil disturbances caused by the Jacobite 
Rebellion of 1715 that Dissenting meeting houses were again 
attacked by mobs. Not until the advent of the Stanhope-Sun 
derland Administration did things begin to look a bit brighter, 
and when the Ministry's position was greatly strengthened by 
James Stanhope’s diplomatic success in the spring of 1718 in 
the formation of the Quadruple Alliance and by the naval 
victory over the Spanish fleet off Cape Passaro, the Whigs could 
no longer find excuse for withholding their promise of relief 
to Dissenters. 

Finally, on December 13, 1718, Stanhope introduced a bill 
into the House of Lords “for strengthening the Protestant 
Interest in these Kingdoms.’’*! Not only did this measure pro- 
pose to repeal the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts, but 
it provided that any person who desired to receive the Angli- 
can sacrament for the purpose of qualifying for office should 
give written notice of his intention to present himself at the 
altar on a given day. If the clergyman should refuse or not 


expressly agree to administer the sacrament at the time stipu- 
lated in the notice, “in every such case shall the notice refused 
be accepted and taken in place of receiving the Lord’s 
Supper.’’s? This bill, then, in addition to repealing Occasional 


Conformity and Schism legislation, presented a way of escape 
from the requirements of the Test and Corporation Acts with- 
out a direct frontal assault on them.** Such a comprehensive 
measure could not fail to alarm the Tory Bishops, and it soon 
became evident that the whole bill could not survive the com- 
mittee stage. Accordingly, it emerged as a simple repeal of the 
Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts. While it was opposed 


* Norman Sykes, William Wake, II, 122. 

® Tbid., 123. 

* The Test Act (25 Car. II. c. 2) required all holders of crown appointments 
to take the Anglican sacrament during the three months following their induc- 
tion into office; the Corporation Act (13 Car. II. St. II. c. 1) required local gov- 
ernment officials to take the same “test” within the year preceding their election 
to a corporate office. 
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in the House of Commons by Robert Walpole and the Whig 
malcontents, it passed by a majority of forty-four votes. 

Thus the Dissenters were relieved of the two obnoxious 
Tory measures passed during the last years of Anne and re- 
stored to the position granted them by the Toleration Act of 
1689. During the same parliamentary session of 1719, indeed, 
“An Act for quieting and establishing Corporations” was 
passed, by which all office-holders who had not complied with 
the sacramental test but whose tenure of office was not ques- 
tioned for six months were confirmed in their positions.** It 
was a precarious deference, but better perhaps than nothing. 
Nor were the so-called “Annual Indemnity Acts,”’ which Wal- 
pole inaugurated, satisfactory—because they were not annual 
and because their terms afforded only an uncertain and unre- 
liable protection.** They represented, however, the limit to 
which Walpole was prepared to go, for twice during his period 
of office, in 1736 and in 1739, attempts in the House of Com- 
mons to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts were defeated. 
Not until 1828 did these offensive statutes disappear, though 
by that time their repeal was like the fall of the Bastille—the 
collapse of a symbol of ancient rather than of present 
oppression. 

The King’s speech at the close of the session in which the 
repeal of the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts was car- 
ried referred in glowing terms to this measure of relief, to the 
“signal instance of moderation and indulgence in our estab- 
lished church” which had accomplished “‘a firm union between 
Protestants.’’%* It was the language of hyperbole and of faith. 
But the Repeal and the Toleration were destined to be justi- 
fied by events. For whereas the ideal of toleration as ex- 
pounded by Locke and tenaciously upheld by Burnet was too 

“See Danby Pickering, Statutes at Large (Cambridge, 1760), XVI, 16-17. 

* No Indemnity Acts were passed to cover any part of the years 1731, 1732, 
1744, 1749, 1750, 1753, and 1757; and even after 1758, when they did become 
an annual practice, gaps of from two to three months were common between 


the expiration of an old act and the passage of a new one 
* Cobbett, Parliamentary History, VII, 601. 
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liberal and comprehensive to secure statutory enactment, the 
limited indulgence, granted in 1689 and restored in 17169, 
proved lasting. If it was not extended during the eighteenth 
century, neither was it repealed nor restricted. Even more it 
came to enjoy the surprising experience of apotheosis. Bishop 
William Warburton, the classical spokesman on matters of 
Church and State for all loyal Anglicans, had by 1736 reached 
the triumphant conclusion that as a first principle for the exist- 
ence of ordered society “the Laws of Nature’’ required an 
established church with test legislation to protect it, but, 
secondly, that all Dissenting groups had the “sacred Natural 
Right” to worship as they pleased, as long as they posed no 
threat to the state religion.*” 

Despite this canonization of the Toleration Act of 1689, 
the meagerness of its provisions and the imperfect character 
of its form remain puzzling. Probably so much greater impor- 
tance was attached to the Comprehension Bill and so much 
more time given to the detailed consideration of its clauses 
that the attendant Toleration Bill was passed without suff- 
cient scrutiny and deliberation. After all, the comprehension 
measure was a high church project, first conceived and worked 
over by Archbishop Sancroft and still carrying his approval 
when introduced into the House of Lords by the chief high 
church layman, the Earl of Nottingham. It was the formula 
of the high church party for preventing a repetition of James 
II’s policy by uniting Episcopalians and moderate Presby- 
terians against the extremes of the sects. If it had been success- 
ful, the Toleration Bill would have been of comparative 
unimportance because of the small number of persons to 
whom its provisions would have brought relief. When the 
Comprehension Bill miscarried, owing to a revulsion of high 
church sentiment caused by the incipient Non-Juror Schism 
as seen in the suspension of Sancroft and to the fears of the 
sects about iheir probable future if it passed, the Toleration 


* William Warburton, Alliance between Church and State (London, 1736), 
137. 
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Act became of greater importance. The high church party, 
having wrecked the comprehension at the price of letting 
toleration through, began to scrutinize and examine carefully 
the loopholes left by the provisions of the Toleration Act and 
to challenge the Dissenting academies and the custom of occa- 
sional conformity. Hence, there ensued a quarter of a century's 
conflict and uncertainty until the Act of 1689 with all its imper- 
fections and restrictions was finally confirmed in 1719 by the 
repeal of the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts as part 
of that new prosaic temper which dominated the scene, as the 
Vicar of Bray so presciently diagnosed: 


When George in pudding time came o’er 
and moderate men looked big, Sir!*8 


* For a complete printing of the ballad “The Vicar of Bray,” see Charles 
Kerry, History and Antiquities of the Hundred of Bray (London, 1861), 185-186. 
The author is thought to have been an officer in Colonel Fuller's regiment in 
the time of George I. 
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Stephen A. Douglas, Popular Sovereignty 


and the Territories 
MH 


ROBERT W. JOHANNSEN * 


VER a century ago, Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham 
Lincoln met in a series of debates that has justifiably 
been regarded as a major event in nineteenth cen- 
tury American politics.’ At stake was one of Illinois’ Senate 
seats, but the issues that were debated far transcended the local 
scene. Conditioned during their early years by the same II linois 
frontier environment and appealing to the same audiences in 
their quest for political office, it was, perhaps, natural that the 
two rivals should have found themselves in agreement on some 
questions. For example, both Lincoln and Douglas agreed that 
in many respects the Negro was inferior tothe white man. Doug- 
las insisted, in an oft-quoted passage, that the United States 
government “was made by white men, for the benefit of white 
men and their posterity forever, and never should be admin- 
istered by any except white men.? Lincoln was equally em- 
phatic when he said that “there is a physical difference between 
the white and black races which I believe will forever forbid 
the two races living together on terms of social and political 
equality. ... I as much as any other man am in favor of having 
the superior position assigned to the white race.’ Both men 
agreed also that state governments could and should deter- 
mine the status of the Negro within their boundaries free from 
outside interference. 


* The author, a charter member of Delta Iota chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, 
is Associate Professor of History at the University of Illinois. 

1 This study is based on papers read before the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, April 1958, and the American Historical Association, December 
1958. 

* Paul M. Angle, ed., Created Equal? The Complete Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates of 1858 (Chicago, 1958), 266. 

* [bid., 235. 
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The real difference between them lay in Lincoln’s unhesi- 
tating conviction that slavery was wrong, that the Negro, as a 
human being, was entitled to the natural rights enumerated in 
the Declaration of Independence, and in Douglas’ refusal to 
consider slavery in moral terms. Although Douglas considered 
slavery a curse and deplored its existence, he steadfastly de- 
clined to think of it as a moral question. To Douglas there was 
a different, and higher, morality involved in the political 
crises of the 1850’s—the right of every community to determine 
its own domestic institutions for itself and in its own way. “It 
is no answer to this argument,’’ Douglas declared, ‘‘to say that 
slavery is an evil and hence should not be tolerated. You must 
allow the people to decide for themselves whether it is a good 
or an evil.’* In the last debate at Alton, Douglas made his 
position clear: “I care more for the great principle of self- 
government, the right of the people to rule, than I do for all 
the negroes in Christendom. . .. I would not blot out the great 
inalienable rights of the white men for all the negroes that 
ever existed.’’> Because Lincoln thought slavery a wrong, he 
firmly believed that the institution should be placed in a con- 
dition of ‘‘ultimate extinction” and that it should be prevented 
from spreading into the western territories. Douglas’ convic- 
tion that the people in the territories should enjoy equal rights 
with those of the states in all local and domestic affairs, includ- 
ing slavery, drew the line of opposition between him and his 
adversary. The Illinois senatorial campaign of 1858 was but 
one of many occasions during the decade on which Douglas 
defended his popular sovereignty convictions. 

Douglas’ concern for what he called popular sovereignty 
in the territories was as much a part of his devotion to western 
expansion and development as it was of his belief in democ- 
racy. Only by studying popular sovereignty in the context of 
Douglas’ western interests can a full understanding be 
achieved of the significant place the principle occupied in his 


*Ibid., 17. 
* Ibid., 400. 
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political thinking. Although born a New Englander, Douglas 
identified himself early in life with western people and prob- 
lems. Shortly after his arrival in Illinois, at the age of twenty, 
he confided to his brother-in-law, “I have become a Western 
man have imbibed Western feelings principles and interests.’ 
Much later, he admitted, “From early youth, I have indulged 
an enthusiasm, which seemed to others wild and romantic, in 
regard to the growth, expansion, and destiny of the republic. 
The great west and the Pacific coast presented a theatre for 
new and wonderful events.’ As one of his eulogists said after 
Douglas’ death, his “look was westward.”§ 

As a western man, Douglas exhibited an attachment to two 
basic tenets of frontier thought, ideas which also characterized 
the Jacksonian era in which he served his political apprentice- 
ship: a strong belief in national expansion and an equally 
strong faith in man’s ability to govern himself wisely without 
interference from the outside. Manifest destiny and popular 
sovereignty were fundamental to Douglas’ political creed. In 
fact he regarded them as closely interrelated as two sides of 
the same coin. “I am in favor,” he told a New Orleans audi- 
ence in December 1858, “of expansion as fast as consistent with 
our interest and the increase and development of our popula- 
tion and resources. But I am not in favor of that policy unless 
the great principle of non-intervention and the right of the 
people to decide the question of slavery, and all other domestic 
questions, for themselves shal! be maintained. If that principle 
prevail, we have a future before us more glorious than that of 
any other people that ever existed.’’® Douglas brought these 


* Douglas to Julius N. Granger, December 15, 1833, owned by Martin F. 
Douglas, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

*Springfield Illinois State Register, April 10, 1851. 

8 Addresses on the Death of Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, Delivered in the 
Senate and House of Representatives on Tuesday, July 9, 1861 (Washington, 
1861), 14-15. 

® Speeches of Senator S. A. Douglas, on the Occasion of His Public Recep- 
tion by the Citizens of New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Baltimore (Washington, 
1859), 10. 
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convictions to bear on the national problems of the 1840's 
and 1850's. 

In Congress, Douglas fought hard on behalf of frontier 
development. When he entered the House of Representatives 
in 1843, he carried with him a legislative plan for the West that 
included the annexation of Texas, the authorization of surveys 
for and the construction of a Pacific railroad, the organization 
of Nebraska and Oregon territories, and the construction of 
military posts for the protection of emigrating settlers. Some- 
thing of Douglas’ western attachment was revealed in a letter 
written him by James Shields in 1845, when the annexation 
of Texas was imminent: 


You and I have set down before now in the wild apparent 
enthusiasms of pearly youth and talked of extending a ter- 
ritory to the Rocky Mountains, thus securing a military pass, 
under civil jurisdiction thence opening a way to the occupa- 
tion of Oregon, thence acting on the fertile territory south. 
... And now my Dear Douglass we are likely to see all this 
accomplished and you are actively and powerfully engaged 
in turning those dreams into solemn realities. . . . It is glori- 
ous. It is working out the destiny of a mighty people. When 
you succeed . .. the importance of the East will be lost in 
the magnitude of the West.!? 


Douglas’ appointment as chairman of the committee on terri- 
tories, a position he held in House and Senate for fifteen of his 
eighteen years in Congress, strengthened his identification 
with the West. He continued an advocate of such western 
measures as the Pacific Railroad and free homesteads, but it 
was in the area of territorial administration that his efforts 
were most energetic. 

“No man in the country,” wrote one frontier newspaper 
editor, “wields so potent an influence as Mr. Douglas, on all 
things pertaining to the Territories. He is familiar with their 
history, geography, climate and wants; and even from his bit- 
terest revilers, his suggestions on matters of territorial policy 


‘© James Shields to Douglas, January 12, 1845, owned by Martin F. Douglas. 
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command respect and attention.’’™ Seven territories were or 
ganized while Douglas was chairman of the Senate committee. 
While he did not personally write all the bills organizing them, 
he did exert a strong influence in shaping and guiding them 
through Congress. “The preparation of the various bills neces- 
sary to give government to the people of the territories, and 
prepare them for admission into the Union as states,” he once 
declared, “required labor and investigation. But it was a work 
of love—a labor in which duty and inclination ran in the same 
channel.”!* Once the territories were organized, Douglas re- 
garded himself as a special guardian of their interests. 

The rapid growth of population in the Trans-Mississippi 
West, stimulated by the acquisition of new territory by the 
nation and by significant mineral discoveries, combined with 
a growing concern over the expansion of slavery to make the 
question of territorial administration one of the crucial issues 
of the 1850’s. In the six years between 1848 and 1854, the terri- 
tories of Oregon, Minnesota, Utah, New Mexico, Washington, 
Kansas, and Nebraska were organized; agitation for the crea- 
tion of additional territories—especially in Arizona, Colorado, 
Nevada, and Dakota—continued throughout the fifties. By 
early 1859, one Washington newspaper commented “‘that there 
is an epidemic now raging for the formation of new States and 
Territories.”* Throughout the 1850's, Douglas, from his 
vantage point on the territorial committee, concentrated his 
energies on the achievement and recognition of popular sov- 
ereignty, which he once defined as the “right of the people 
of an organized Territory, under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, to govern themselves in respect to their own 
internal policy and domestic affairs.’’" 


Stephen A. Douglas did nc invent popular sovereignty, a 
fact which he readily admitted. When Jefferson Davis pro- 


"St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat, January 14, 1857. 

# Springfield Jllinois State Register, April 10, 1851. 

* Washington States, February 21, 1859. 

J. Madison Cutts, A Brief Treatise Upon Constitutional and Party Ques- 
tions, and the History of Political Parties (New York, 1866), 124. 
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tested in 1860 that Douglas had assumed a “peculiar guardian- 
ship” over the principle, Douglas replied sharply that “if one 
man is not the peculiar guardian of it, it is very evident that 
one man is the object of attack in regard to it.” Few would 
deny, however, that Douglas became popular sovereignty’s 
most ardent champion. The doctrine, as applied by the Illinois 
Senator to the western territories, was born of America’s fron- 
tier experience. Since the early days of the republic, the 
attachment of frontier dwellers to local government and their 
resentment against external authority had resulted in fre- 
quent, bitter attacks against the traditional “‘territorial system”’ 
of the United States, which centered control over the terri- 
tories in the national Congress.'* By mid-century, movements 
to broaden the powers of the inhabitants of territories had 
appeared in all parts of the frontier. When Douglas took up the 
cudgel for increased territorial self-government, it seemed to 
many in the West that their objectives would soon be achieved. 
Viewed from this western perspective, Douglas’ role in the 
1850's was a part of this continuing struggle. In the West, he 
was hailed as the champion of frontier rights by men of all 
political faiths. The Kansas-Nebraska Act, for example, was 
considered to be, in the words of one frontier spokes- 
man, a significant “step towards the emancipation of the 
Territories.’’!7 

Douglas’ view of popular sovereignty first emerged during 
the debates over the organization of the Mexican Cession. 
Earlier, he had expressed the traditional interpretation of 
national-territorial relationships; in the discussion over the 
admission of Florida and Iowa territories to statehood early in 
1845, he conceded that the people of a territory had a right 
to form their own state constitution without interference or 
restriction from the national government. But beyond that he 
was, for the moment, unwilling to go: 


* Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, p. 1971- 

* See Allen Johnson, “The Genesis of Popular Sovereignty,” Jowa Journal 
of History and Politics, 111 (January 1905), 3-19. 

* Salem Oregon Statesman, December 26, 1854. 
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The father may bind the son during his minority; but the 
moment he attains his majority, his fetters are severed, and 
he is free to regulate his own conduct. So with the Terri- 
tories; they are subject to the jurisdiction and control of 
Congress during their infancy, their minority; but when 
they attain their majority, and obtain admission into the 
Union, they are free from all restraints and restrictions, 
except such as the constitution of the United States has 
imposed on each and all the States.18 


Douglas frequently expressed his belief that territories might 
settle such questions as slavery when they became States, but it 
was not until 1848 that he began to speak of the right of the 
territories as territories to legislate on the subject of slavery.” 
He was profoundly impressed with the point of view outlined 
by Lewis Cass in the latter’s famous ‘‘Nicholson Letter,” and 
his position during the crisis of 1849-1850 reflected a gradual 
acceptance of Cass’s doctrine.*° From that time on, Douglas 
argued that the people in the territories held the right to 
determine the nature and character of their domestic institu- 
tions for themselves without interference from the outside. 
The exigencies of the political struggles of the fifties forced 
him to justify his beliefs, but through all the developing 
stages of Douglas’ doctrine—the debates over the organization 
of the Mexican Cession that finally resulted in the Compromise 
of 1850, his defense of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the committee 
reports on the troubles in Kansas, the fight over the 
Lecompton Constitution, the joint debates with Lincoln, the 
publication of his noted and controversial essay on popular 
sovereignty in Harper’s Magazine, and finally the discussion of 
territorial organization during the secession winter of 186o0- 
1861—ran a strong thread of consistency. 


% Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 284. 

Speech in New Orleans, June 8, 1848, Springfield Illinois State Register, 
July 7, 1848. 

See Lewis Cass to A. O. P. Nicholson, December 24, 1847, Niles’ National 
Register, January 8, 1848. Senator Daniel S$. Dickinson of New York had also 
given formal expression to popular sovereignty in a series of resolutions intro- 
duced in Congress, January 12, 1848. [Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 
86-88.] 
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‘lo Douglas, popular sovereignty was based fundamentally 
on moral right. “I do not speak of constitutional rights,” he 
declared early in 1849, “I do not choose to go into abstractions 
and metaphysical reasoning, but I speak of those moral rights 
which are violated when we go to dictating forms of govern- 
ment to a people who are about ready to assume the position 
of an independent state.”*! Popular sovereignty, he said, was 
a right to be conceded to the territories “the moment they 
have governments and legislatures establisiied for them.’’?? 
“Have the people of the territories of the United States no 
rights?” he asked on still another occasion. “I had supposed 
that the principle was universally conceded in this country, 
that all men have certain inherent and inalienable rights; and 
I have yet to learn upon what grounds the people of the terri- 
tories are to be excluded from the benefit of this principle.’ 
Although territorial self-government had, to Douglas, the force 
of a moral principle, there was also a practical side to the ques- 
tion. The territories, he argued, ought to be able to decide all 
questions relating to their domestic affairs and policies “‘be- 
cause they have a much deeper interest in these matters than 
we have, and know much better what institutions suit them 
than we, who have never been there, can decide for them.’’*4 

Douglas regarded the popular sovereignty provision in the 
bills organizing Utah and New Mexico territories in 1850 as 
the establishment of a new precedent in dealing with the terri- 
tories. In his defense of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, he 
further emphasized his view that the people of the territories 
held rights of self-government which the national government 
must respect. Douglas was unequivocal in his declaration that 
the purpose of the bill was to carry into effect the principle 
that the people in the two territories “shall be left free to regu- 
late their domestic concerns in their own way” and that 
Congress shall neither legislate slavery into nor out of any of 


™ Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 208. 
* Tbid., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, p. 1116. 
* Ibid., Appendix, 374. 

* Ibid., pt. 2, p. 1114. 
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the territories. The traditional framework of the territorial 
government was altered by striking out the congressional veto 
of territorial legislation, and one of the great obstacles to a full 
realization of popular sovereignty, the Missouri Compromise, 
was abrogated.”® Still, Douglas based his argument on moral 
right and little was said regarding the actual power of Congress 
to interfere in territorial affairs. 

As the pressure of opposition towards his doctrine 
mounted, Douglas sought justification for popular sovereignty 
in the Constitution of the United States. In doing so, he weak- 
ened his position, for Douglas was not at his best when arguing 
from theory. From the rather vague and negative assertion that 
he knew of no reason why the powers confided by the Consti- 
tution to the states should not be extended to the territories,”7 
he moved to the more positive assertion that both states and 
territories stand in the same relationship to the Constitution, 
as far as slavery, or any other domestic institution, was con- 
cerned.*§ In the discussions over the organization of Utah and 
New Mexico territories in 1850, Douglas did not deny that 


* Ibid., 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 326. One territory, Washington, was 
created in the interim between the Utah and New Mexico acts and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. Douglas maintained that this territory, which was organized by 
splitting Oregon Territory, was established in accordance with the principles 
of the 1850 legislation; since no mention of slavery was made in the bill, the 
Ordinance of 1787 which prohibited slavery in the Oregon territorial act was 
purposely omitted, and the organic act of Oregon Territory—which contained 
the slavery prohibition—was declared to be no longer of force in the area. 
{Speech of Senator Douglas at a Public Dinner Given Him by His Personal and 
Political Friends at Chicago, November 9, 1854 (Washington, 1854), 9.] 

*®See Robert W. Johannsen, “The Kansas-Nebraska Act and Territorial 
Government in the United States,” Territorial Kansas: Studies Commemorating 
the Centennial (Lawrence, 1954), 17-32. The writer does not wish to imply that 
all of the various partisan and political pressures to which Douglas was sub- 
jected in drafting the Kansas-Nebraska Act should, or can, be ignored. The 
act, however, was based on principle and represented a stage in Douglas’ devel- 
opment of that principle. 

* Speech of Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, on the “Measures of Adjustment,” 
Delivered in the City Hall, Chicago, October 23, 1850 (Chicago, 1850), 4. 

*3 See Douglas, “The Dividing Line between Federal and Local Authority: 
Popular Sovereignty in the Territories,” Harper’s Magazine, XIX (September 
1859), 519-537- For a study of this essay in the context of Douglas’ career, see 
Robert W. Johannsen, “Stephen A. Douglas, ‘Harper’s Magazine,’ and Popular 
Sovereignty,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLV (March 1959), 606-631. 
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Congress had power over slavery in the territories, and he 
deliberately avoided the controversial question of where the 
power over slavery actually resided—in the territorial legisla- 
ture or in the national Congress. He proposed, he said, ‘‘to 
make it an open question, so that the people themselves could 
do with it as they pleased.” By 1856, however, he had placed 
popular sovereignty squarely within a constitutional frame- 
work. Congressional authority in a territory, he maintained, 
could not go beyond the initial establishment of the territorial 
government in the organic act. Douglas argued that the power 
of Congress to create a territory was not derived from the 
much-debated clause in Article IV, Section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion, giving it the right to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the “territory or other property” of the United States, 
but was drawn rather from the power of Congress to admit new 
states. The organic act of a territory, he continued, must leave 
the people free to regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way in order that they, when conditions warrant it, may 
be admitted to the Union on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal states.*° In 1861, in one of his last discussions of popular 
sovereignty, Douglas declared, “There seems to be a strange 
impression abroad that this Government, which has but a few 
specified powers, so far as the States are concerned, is omni- 
potent in the Territories of the United States. I deny the 
omnipotence of the Federal power either in States or 
‘Territories.’ 

Historians for the past half-century have attempted to 
demonstrate that Douglas had ulterior motives in advocating 
popular sovereignty, especially as the principle applied to Kan- 
sas and Nebraska territories.** It cannot be denied that 


* Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, p. 1118. 

® Senate Reports, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 34, pp. 2-4. 

= Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., pt. 1, p. 430. 

“ The literature on this subject is voluminous. For an excellent summary 
of the historiography of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, see Roy F. Nichols, “The 
Kansas-Nebraska Act: A Century of Historiography,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XLIII (September 1956), 187-212. 
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Douglas nurtured strong ambitions for high political office, 
that he was concerned over the divided and distracted condi- 
tion of the Democratic party on the slavery question, and that 
he was anxious for a variety of reasons to secure approval for a 
Pacific railroad over northern and central routes. That Douglas 
thought he saw in popular sovereignty a device that would 
unite his party and restore sectional harmony to the Union is 
incontrovertible. But at the same time there is no evidence 
that Dougias was not sincere when he explained that his 
support of popular sovereignty was based on his conviction 
that ‘the principle was right” and that he presented it as an 
“act of justice” to the people of the territories.** 

Popular sovereignty, as conceived by Douglas to give terri- 
tories control over slavery, was denounced by his opponents 
in terms of vehemence and bitterness. To Jefferson Davis it 
was a “‘delusive gauze thrown over the public mind”; and to 
Abraham Lincoln, “the most errant humbug that has ever been 
attempted on an intelligent community.’** But it was neither 
Davis’ public nor Lincoln’s community to which Douglas’ 
popular sovereignty would apply. Although popular sover- 
eignty was clearly part of Douglas’ broader interest in western 
development, little attempt has been made to discover the 
reactions of the people in the western territories toward Doug- 
las or his doctrine. On the frontier he was hailed as the 
“champion of popular rights and the friend of the hardy 
pioneer.”*> His correspondence is full of letters from the fron- 
tier regions, asking his support for territorial legislation. From 
the Carson valley area of western Utah Territory, for example, 
came an appeal for a new territorial organization, based on a 
‘full confidence in your knowledge of the wants of a people 
situated as we are.’’%6 

* Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 337-338. 

™ Tbid., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., pt. 2, p. 1247; Roy P. Basler, ed., Collected Works 
of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, N. J., 1953), II, 509. 

® Salem Oregon Statesman, March 17, 1857. 


*® William M. Ormsby to Douglas, February 12, 1858, Stephen A. Douglas 
Papers, University of Chicago Library. 
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In the Pacific Northwest territories popular sovereignty 
was regarded as an innovation in territorial government, as a 
“democratic step forward, enlarging the rights of American 
citizens in the Territories.”*7 One pioneer Oregonian waxed 
enthusiastic over the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act: “The 
glorious Nebraska bill involving the great principle of Self- 
Government, has passed, thanks to God first and then to the 
fearless band of Patriots who voted for it—second only to the 
signers of the Declaration of our Independence. . . . After 
generations will yet rise up and call them blessed.’’** Another 
wrote to Douglas praying that the principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act be extended to Oregon Territory.*® Whigs and 
Republicans, as well as Democrats, showered praise on Douglas 
and endorsed his position.*® One editor in Minnesota Terri- 
tory hoped that the future policy of the government toward 
the West would be based on popular sovereignty and its recog- 
nition that “the people of the Territories shall possess and 
exercise the right of deciding upon their own institutions for- 
ever hereafter.” Douglas, he continued, had proved himself to 
be a true friend of the West by his unflinching support “‘of the 
right of the people of the Territories to regulate their own 
affairs, in their own way.’’*! The Minnesota territorial legisla- 
ture reported that the Kansas-Nebraska Act, “by destroying 
all geographical and political barriers to the free enjoyment 
of the law-making power by the people of those Territories, 

* Salem Oregon Statesman, April 4, 1854. 

* Joseph N. Prescott to Joseph Lane, July 25, 1854, Joseph Lane Papers, 
Oregon Historical Society, Portland. 

* David Newsom to Douglas, April 18, 1858, Douglas Papers, University of 
Chicago Library. 

“Portland Weekly Oregonian, May 8, 1858. For private declarations of 
support from several of Oregon’s Republican leaders, see Amory Holbrook to 
Douglas, March 26, December 22, 1858; Anson G. Henry to Douglas, June 2, 
1858; and E. D. Shattuck to Douglas, June 7, 1858, Douglas Papers, University 
of Chicago Library. The reaction of the Pacific Northwest territories to the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act has been studied in detail in Robert W. Johannsen, “The 
Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Pacific Northwest Frontier,” Pacific Historical 
Review, XXII (May 1953), 129-141. 

“St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat, December 31, 1856; July 12, 1858. 
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exhibits an advance in the system of popular government.’ 

In the four territories for which popular sovereignty had 
been provided—Utah, New Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska— 
the doctrine found strong support among the local population. 
In New Mexico, for example, the Kansas-Nebraska Act was not 
only endorsed but the desire was also expressed to see the 
principle of popular sovereignty extended to “all the new Ter- 
ritories that are now forming, or hereafter, may be formed.” 
The acceptance of Douglas’ doctrine in the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, according to one Santa Fe paper, exhibited a “returning 
sense of justice in the policy of the government towards the 
Territories of the Union.’’** In 1859, the New Mexico terri- 
torial legislature exercised its right to popular sovereignty by 
approving a code for the protection of slave property in the 
territory.** Support for Douglas was strong in Nebraska terri- 
torial politics; in 1855, the territorial legislature approved 
resolutions endorsing the principle of Nebraska’s organic act 
and pledging the territory to “advance and perpetuate the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty.’’*® 

The Mormons in Utah supported and endorsed popular 
sovereignty during the decade. When the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act became law, the official Church newspaper congratulated 
the nation that a majority in Congress was “willing to allow 
inhabitants of Territories the same privileges in regulating 
their internal policy, as are allowed to those who live in States.” 
‘Fortunately for the development of freedom,” the paper con- 


tinued at a later date, “ ‘popular sovereignty’ is beginning to 


“ Tbid., January 19, 1858. 

“Santa Fe Weekly Gazette, April 8, 1854; April 19, 1856. 

“Loomis Morton Ganaway, New Mexico and the Sectional Controversy 
1846-1861 (Albuquerque, 1944), 70-71. 

“ Territory of Nebraska, House Journal, 1855, 9-10. For evidence of Doug- 
las support in Nebraska Territory, see James Stewart to Douglas, February 20, 
1858; Mills Reeves to Douglas, January g, 1859, Douglas Papers, University of 
Chicago Library; B. D. Holbrook to Jeremiah Black, January 11, 1858, Jere- 
miah Black Papers, Library of Congress; Samuel W. Black to James Buchanan, 
May 16, 1859, James Buchanan Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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be better understood, and many of the most intelligent and 
influential of our statesmen and writers are battling for terri- 
torial rights to self-government.’’** In 1852, the Utah legisla- 
ture extended the protection of the law to slave property in 
the territory.“7 But while they rejoiced at the progress of 
popular sovereignty, the Mormons had little reason for re- 
garding Douglas as their champion. When the hue and cry was 
raised against the Mormon settlements in Utah, Douglas 
joined in the denunciations, even to the point of recommend- 
ing that the organic act of Utah Territory be repealed. So 
long as the territorial government continued in operation, 
Douglas insisted, the Mormons were entitled to all their rights 
of self-government, but since they had demonstrated them- 
selves to be, in Douglas’ eyes, ‘‘alien enemies” and “outlaws,” 
they little deserved this benefaction. With the abolition of 
Utah’s territorial government the area could come under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States government.*® 
Although the situation in Kansas Territory was much con- 
fused, a clear support of Douglas’ doctrine emerged even here. 
The interference of the New England Emigrant Aid Company 
and the Missouri “border ruffians” in territorial affairs stiff- 
ened the desire of the majority in the territory to see popular 
sovereignty fairly applied. One antislavery newspaper ex- 
pressed the desire to see ‘‘the question of slavery and all other 
questions determined by the people of this Territory without 
any interference from abroad.” Another appealed to Repub- 


licans throughout the nation to support Douglas’ principle. 


“ Great Salt Lake City Deseret News, August 24, 1854; March 8, 1855. 

“ Acts, Resolutions and Memorials ... of the Territory of U''ah [1851-1852] 
(Great Salt Lake City, 1852), 80-83. 

“ Douglas’ views on the Utah situation were expressed in concise form in 
Kansas, Utah, and the Dred Scott Decision: Remarks of the Hon. S. A. Douglas, 
Delivered in the State House at Springfield, Ill., on the 12th of June, 1857 (n. p., 
n. d.), 6-8. Much was made of Douglas’ opposition to popular sovereignty in 
Utah by his political oponents, but Douglas always justified his stand by de- 
nouncing the Mormons as enemies and law-breakers. [Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 
2 Sess., pt. 2, pp. 1253-1255.] 
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‘The doctrine of self-government,” the editor feared, “is to be 
trampled under foot here . . . on the spot which had been hal- 
lowed and consecrated to its most signal vindication.’’*® When 
Douglas defended popular sovereignty against the efforts of 
the Buchanan administration to force a proslave state constitu- 
tion on Kansas, he achieved new heights of popularity in the 
territory.®° 

For all their support of popular sovereignty, however, the 
territorial settlers recognized serious limitations in Douglas’ 
doctrine. Popular sovereignty, as Douglas argued it, did not 
extend to the greatest complaint of frontiersmen against the 
external authority of the national government in their local 
concerns. A significant part of every frontier movement for a 
more liberal territorial policy had been the demand for the 
popular election of all territorial officers. As long as the 
national government retained the right to appoint territorial 
officials, true popular sovereignty could not be achieved. An 
Oregon editor expressed this view when he wrote that popular 
sovereignty “implies that the people of the Territories should 
choose from among them their Governor, their judges, and 
all other officers. . . . These powers are rights which as much 
belong to the people of the Territories as they do to the people 
of the States, or as did they to these same citizens of Territories 
when citizens of the several States. . . . It would become Judge 
Douglas’ fame as the champion of popular rights and the 
friend of the hardy pioneer to take the initiative in securing 
this end.’’*! A report drafted by the members of the Minnesota 
legislature declared that “the system of popular sovereignty in 
the Territories is yet imperfect,” and appealed for this exten- 
sion of power.®? Similar opinions were expressed in Washing 


“Leavenworth Kansas Territorial Register, August 4, 1855; Lawrence 
Herald of Freedom, April 28, November 17, 1855. See also the Lawrence 
Republican, December 9g, 23, 1858. 

For example, see Mark W. Delahay to Douglas, April 7, 1858, Douglas 
Papers, University of Chicago Library. 

= Salem Oregon Statesman, March 17, 1857. 

"St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat, January 18, 1856. 
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ton, New Mexico, Utah, Nebraska, and Kansas Territories.** 

Douglas, however, was unwilling to extend popular sover- 
eignty to this logical extreme during the fifties. In 1854, he 
opposed an amendment by Salmon P. Chase to the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill providing for the popular election of territorial 
officers, partly because he recognized in it a strategy to defeat 
the bill but also because the territorial officers were charged 
with the performance of federal, not territorial, functions. 
Yet seven years later, Douglas pushed popular sovereignty to 
this final stage. 

In February 1861, during debate over the organization of 
Colorado Territory, Douglas submitted a substitute bill which 
would allow the people of the territory to elect their own 
officers. Since 1854, he argued, such changes had been accom- 
plished in the function of territorial officers as to justify 
their popular election. “I desire to deprive this Government,” 
he declared, “of the power of having any Federal policy in 
regard to the politics of the Territories.’®> Douglas’ substitute 
was not adopted and his plans to propose similar changes in the 
Nevada and Dakota territorial bills were abandoned.*® 

Popular sovereignty was in accord with a long-standing 
frontier desire; its endorsement by Congress was considered 
by both Douglas and the people in the territories as a belated 
recognition of the rights and powers of frontier communities. 
To Douglas, slavery was a local issue, of concern only to the 
people directly affected by it. He argued, however, that the 
exercise of popular sovereignty in the territories would result 
in the extension of freedom to the West. Like many others in 


* Olympia (Washington Territory) Pioneer and Democrat, September 14, 
1855; Santa Fe Weekly Gazette, February 7, March 21, 1857; Great Salt Lake 
City Deseret News, January 28, July 1, 1857; Edson P. Rich, “Slavery in Nebras- 
ka,” Transactions of the Nebraska State Historical Society, 11 (1887), 99; Law- 
rence Republican, March 15, 1860. 

™ Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 298, 786-787. 

® Ibid., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 764-765. 

* Ibid., 766, 1207, 1208. Senator Wade of Ohio accused Douglas, probably 
with some justification, of changing his position on the popular election of 


territorial officials “because the politics of the appointing power are changed.” 
[Jbid., 765,.] 
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his day, Douglas held the view, not completely supported by 
the facts of western settlement, that slavery could never adapt 
itself to the West. Douglas’ popular sovereignty was not lim- 
ited only to the slavery question but had a broader meaning. 
To him, as to those who lived on the frontier, it meant terri- 
torial self-government, applicable to all questions of local and 
domestic importance. “It is due to the dignity as well as to the 
beneficence of the principle,” wrote one Minnesotan, “that 
it should be raised out of the narrow, degraded position in 
which it has been sunk by the slavery agitators of all sections, 
and placed where it belongs, as the keystone of the arch of our 
political system.’’>? Because Douglas’ position was good fron- 
tier doctrine, he enjoyed the strong support of the West. In 
some areas, the support was based upon local movements to 
secure a broader degree of territorial self-determination.® 
Much of it was undoubtedly motivated by purely partisan and 
political considerations, but that this explanation is not 
wholly adequate may be demonstrated by the fact that West- 
erners of all political faiths, Republican as well as Democrat, 
supported popular sovereignty. 

Douglas was a practical man and a professional politician. 
A study of his career quickly rules out any notion that he 
acted solely from idealistic motives. He was not a systematic 
thinker in an abstract sense, but his politics nevertheless were 


based on certain principles. Popular sovereignty was an expe- 
dient solution to a disruptive question, but it was a solution 
in which expediency merged with principle. ““The man is only 
consistent,” he once said, “who follows out his principles and 
adapts his measures to them in view of the condition of things 
he finds in existence at the period of time when it is neces- 
sary to make the application.”®® 


* St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat, September 8, 1859. 

Jn Oregon Territory, for example. See Robert W. Johannsen, “Oregon 
Territory’s Movement for Self-Government, 1848-1853,” Pacific Historical Re- 
view, XXVI (February 1957), 17-32. 

"© Proceedings at the Banquet of the Jackson Democratic Association, Wash- 
ington, Eighth of January, 1852 (n. p., n. d.), 10. 
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In early 1859, as he felt stiff political pressure from all sides, 
Douglas wrote to a friend, “I do not intend to make peace with 
my enemies, nor to make a concession of one iota of principle, 
believing that I am right in the position I have taken, and that 
neither can the Union be preserved or the Democratic party 
maintained upon any other basis.’’®° His belief in democracy, 
man’s right to govern himself, and his conviction that the 
frontier settlers in the western territories should not be denied 
this right were fundamental to his political career. “I have no 
such pride of consistency,’’ Douglas declared, ‘‘as would pre- 
vent me from modifying my opinions when convinced of an 
error; but upon this subject . . . I think I am right.” 


© Douglas to [James W. Singleton], March 31, 1859, Douglas Papers, Illinois 
State Historical Library, Springfield. 
* Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., 1256. 


The French Invasion of Tunisia, 1881 


DwiGcuT L. Linc* 


UROPEAN imperialism, which is now under attack 

throughout the world, reached its zenith in the latter 

half of the nineteenth century. One vital area of im- 
perial penetration during that period was the western part of 
North Africa which the Arabs refer to as the Maghrib, mean- 
ing western land. France first moved into the Maghrib in 1830 
when it extended its power over Algeria. Its second penetra- 
tion of the area was its invasion of Tunisia in 1881. The 
purpose of this study is to explain the situation that led to this 
significant event in French colonialism. 

‘The major factors involved in the French invasion were 
the attitude of major European powers toward French inter- 
vention, the disruptive political and economic state of Tunisia 
which jeopardized French economic interests, and the events 
leading to the immediate cause of the invasion and occupation. 

Three European powers—Britain, Germany, and Italy— 
could have opposed French designs in Tunis. Britain and Ger- 
many proved no problem. France received British approval of 
its policies in Tunisia in the course of secret negotiations at 
the Congress of Berlin where French Foreign Minister Wil- 
liam Waddington conferred with his British counterpart Lord 
Robert Salisbury.1 Upon returning to Paris Waddington re- 
ported that Lord Salisbury had advised, ‘““Do at Tunis what 
you think proper, England will offer no opposition, and will 
respect your decision.” Waddington reportedly replied: 

* The author, a member of the Epsilon chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, is 
Associate Professor of History at DePauw University. 

‘For an account of the attitude of the powers toward Tunisia, especially 
Bismarck’s policy, see William A. Langer, “European Powers and the French 


Occupation of Tunis,” American Historical Review, XXXI (Oct. 1925, Jan 
1926), 55°78; 251-265. 
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It is possible that the future may impose upon us, as regards 
‘Tunis, a more direct responsibility than now devolves on us. 
. . » We should not allow any foreign Power to establish 
itself there, and we should oppose by force any attempt of 
that kind.? 









Although Lord Salisbury would not vouch for the authen- 
ticity of Waddington’s statements as direct quotations, it be- 
came obvious, when he explained the view of Her Majesty's 
government, that France need not fear British interference: 


















They [Her Majesty’s Government] have witnessed with 
lively satisfaction the success of the experiment conducted 
by France in Algiers, and the great work of civilization 
which it is accomplishing in that country. They have never 
been unaware that the presence of France on those shores, 
supported as it is by an imposing military force, must have 
the effect of giving to her, when she thinks fit to exercise 
it, the power of pressing with decisive force upon the Gov- 
ernment of the neighbouring Province of Tunis. ‘This is a 
result which they have long recognized as inevitable and 
have accepted without reluctance. England has no special 
interests in this region which could possibly lead her to 
view with apprehension or distrust the legitimate and ex- 
panding influence of France. 
















Ending with a note of caution, he reminded France that it was 
not the only country in close proximity to Tunis and that he 
had no way of knowing the Italian views on the subject. 
While Germany eventually adopted the British attitude, 
German Chancellor Otto von Bismarck originally looked with 
contempt upon French designs in Tunisia. Late in 1873 the 
London Times reported French intrigues to persuade the Bey 
of Tunis to repudiate his ties with Turkey. When Britain sup- . 
ported the Porte, Bismarck complimented the British ambas- 
sador in Berlin and “burst forth about French diplomatists 


* Great Britain, Accounts and Papers Issued at the Command of Parliament, 
1887, no. 2886, p. 2, hereafter referred to as Accounts and Papers. 


* Ibid., 4. 
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being conspirators and enemies of order and Germany.” 
Nevertheless, in time, Bismarck began to see the advantage of 
occupying these “conspiring” diplomats in Tunisia rather 
than in Europe. Accordingly, during the Congress of Berlin he 
encouraged overt French action in Tunisia. In a confidential 
dispatch dated January 5, 1879, the French ambassador in Ber- 
lin reported an interesting conversation with Bismarck: 


Well! he said to me, I believe that the Tunisian pear is ripe 
and that it is time for you to pick it; the insolence of the 
Bey has been the sun of August on this African fruit which 
may spoil or be stolen by another if you leave it on the 
tree too long.5 


Bismarck appeared to be relieved when France finally took 
Tunisia. The British ambassador in Berlin, Lord Odo Russell 
Ampthill, explained the chancellor's attitude: 


He is in great spirits since the French have gone into the 
Tunis trap, which he baited for them during the Congress, 
and chuckles over the security Germany will enjoy from a 
diminished Army in France with increased occupation in 
Africa.® 


Italy, as Lord Salisbury had warned, did not share the 
apathy of the other powers in regard to French influence in 
Tunisia. If France pointed to the early interest of Marseilles 
merchants in Tunis, Italy could match this with stories of 
Genoese and Venetian traders or, if necessary, call attention 
to the Roman conquest of North Africa. Italian influence in 
Tunisia had been established early in the nineteenth century 
when Italy opened the first European school in the Regency 
to educate its nationals. In 1860 Italy secured permission for 
its citizens to buy land in Tunisia and eight years later signed 

“Paul Knaplund, ed., Letters from the Berlin Embassy (Washington, 1944), 
~ France, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques fran- 
caise, 1871-1914, 18t series, II, 412, hereafter referred to as Documents diplo- 


matiques, 1871-1914. 
*Knaplund, ed., Letters from the Berlin Embassy, 220. 
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a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation with the Bey 
of Tunis. 

The Italians appeared to be ready to conquer Tunisia in 
the 1860's and even claimed that Emperor Napoleon III had 
sanctioned the move, but English opposition delayed the plans. 
After the French defeat at the hands of Prussia in 1870, the 
Italian scheme was revived only to meet renewed opposition 
from England abroad and from a strong pro-French group at 
home.? Thus when France officially questioned Italy in 1876 
to determine how seriously it regarded the Tunisian problem, 
it was informed that Rome “did not dream in any way of a 
territorial aggrandizement at the expense of Tunisia and did 
not plan any annexation of this area.” Nevertheless, the situa- 
tion became critical after the Congress of Berlin. In describing 
the Congress Italian prime minister Francesco Crispi declared, 
“We were humiliated and treated as the last nation in Europe; 
we were mocked and scorned.”® The humiliation undoubtedly 
stiffened later Italian policy. 

After his secret conference with Salisbury, Waddington, 
recognizing Italian opposition, sent a secret personal dispatch 
to M. de Noailles the French ambassador in Rome. He in- 
structed the ambassador to explain that since France controlled 
Algeria, it had to maintain a close surveillance over the Re- 
gency because internal strife in Tunisia inevitably led to 
trouble in Algeria. France clearly could not tolerate the estab- 
lishment of another power in Tunisia. It was therefore neces- 
sary for Italy to understand that it could not entertain ideas of 
conquest in Tunisia without risking a conflict with France. 
The communiqué suggested that Italy turn its desires in an- 
other direction. Perhaps the port of Tobruk in North Africa 
or Aviona in Albania would be a fertile area for Italian expan- 


*Ezio M. Gray, Italy and the Question of Tunis (Milan, 1939), 12. See also 
Helen B. Metcalf, French and Italian Rivalry in Tunisia (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of Maryland, 1942). 

* Documents diplomatiques, 1871-1914, Il, 127. 
* Gray, Italy and the Question of Tunis, 13. 
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sion. Waddington concluded the lengthy dispatch with the 
caution: 


Finally, if Count Corti pressed you on the subject of the 
accord which exists between the English and us, and of the 
promise that they made to allow us carte blanche in Tunis, 
you must not part from the generalities indicated above; be- 
cause the English dispatch is secret, and I do not have the 
right to make any use of it in regard to the present.?° 


Seemingly unimpressed by these French warnings, Italy 
sent a new consul to Tunis, Licurgo Maccio, who had known 
the French consul Theodore Roustan when they both had 
served in Syria. The rival consuls were soon embroiled in con- 
flicts over economic concessions. When Maccio gained permis- 
sion from the Bey to link Sicily and La Goulette by a 
submarine telegraphic cable, Roustan protested that this vio- 
lated the French monopoly granted in the Telegraphic 
Convention of April 19, 1861. Although the convention had 
not granted France a monopoly, the Bey of Tunis retreated 


under French pressure and withdrew permission for the 
cable." 


The most serious conflict developed over the railroad from 
Tunis to La Goulette. Since this twenty miles of railway had 
proved unprofitable for its English owners, they had decided 
to sell. The French Béne-Guelma Company and the Italian 
Rubattino Company opened negotiations for the bankrupt 
road. As soon as the French bought the railway, the Rubattino 
Company pointed out that under British law such a sale had to 
be approved by the High Court of Justice of Great Britain. 
When the High Court delayed the sale, the Rubattino Com- 
pany, assured by the Italian government’s guarantee of over 
six hundred thousand francs annually, seized its opportunity 


Documents diplomatiques, 1871-1914, Il, 394- 

“The English journalist and lawyer A. M. Broadley quotes from the con- 
vention to show that it was a mythical monopoly: see his Tunis Past and Present 
(London, 1882), I, 185. The text of the convention is in E. Rouard de Card, 
Traités de la France avec les pays de l'Afrique du Nord (Paris, 1906), 228-232. 
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and purchased the railroad for 4,125,000 francs—an amount 
several times what the railroad was worth. 

The transaction caused Jules Ferry, who formed a new 
French cabinet in September 1880, to complain, “It had been 
agreed between the two cabinets of Rome and Paris that the 
new action should be in place of and beyond all intervention 
of one or the other governments.”’!* Roustan protested bitterly 
to the Bey, Mohammed-es-Saddok, demanding compensations 
for France. Specifically he wanted the Bey’s permission to build 
a railroad around the southern shore of the Lake of Tunis to 
the port of Rhadés which would have competed directly with 
the newly acquired Italian line, which skirted the northern 
shore of the lake. A French naval squadron appeared off La 
Goulette, and the Bey was given a time limit in which to make 
a decision. Despite the presence of the unwelcome naval ves- 
sels, the Bey refused the French demand; nevertheless, France 
received large concessions elsewhere. It was permitted to build 
a railroad from Tunis to Sousse, Sfax, Monastir, and Bizerte 
and was granted the right to make a harbor at Tunis by cutting 
a channel between it and the sea. In addition the claims of 
French citizens to undeveloped mining property were con- 
firmed: it was estimated that the concessions covered nearly 
one-fourth of the available agricultural surface of the Regency. 
However, these concessions did not satisfy France, which main- 
tained that the Rubattino purchase could lead to an Italian 
political advantage in Tunisia. Jules Ferry attributed the 
origin of the French expedition in Tunisia solely to this 
purchase.18 

Thus by 1881 France had secured the consent of England 
and Germany for its impending adventure in Tunisia, and it 


% Gabriel Hanotaux and Alfred Martineau, eds., Histoire 
francaises (Paris, 1931), III, 403. 

Baron Estournelles de Constant, La politique francaise en Tunisie; Le 
protectorat et ses origines, 1854-1891 (Paris, 1891), 95. See also Eugene Staley, 
War and the Private Investor (New York, 1935), 346. Important as the purchase 
was there is danger of overemphasizing it; economically the Italian railroad 
was not a serious threat after France received the right to cut a shipping chan- 
nel across the Lake of Tunis and to build a harbor for the city of Tunis. 
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had learned of Italy’s active and self-interested opposition. But 
substantial European support for its program was not enough, 
for France recognized that final control of Tunisia depended 
upon extending its political and economic power over the 
Bey’s government. 

Tunisian financial and economic difficulties between 1879 
and 1881 almost invited penetration. France, having devel- 
oped extensive interests in Tunisia, felt that the inept policies 
of the Bey’s government jeopardized them. In his report for 
1878 the United States consul described this incompetence: 


It is pitiable to see a country like this with a docile people, 
an excellent climate, rich soil and abundant resources re- 
duced to the most abject poverty and misery by the misgov- 
ernment of a few men whose only thought is to find the 
means of gratifying their inordinate love of luxury and bad 
passions." 


Much of the mismanagement resulted from the confusion 
that attended the Bey’s plea of bankruptcy in 1869 and the 


establishment of an international financial commission.?® An 
example was the plan of the Bey and the commission to de- 
value the coinage. On the pretext that a large number of four 
piaster silver pieces had been smuggled into the country, they 
reduced the nominal value of the ten and five gold piaster 
pieces and all the silver pieces, throwing internal trade into con- 
fusion. Both the holders of large sums in silver who faced a one- 
fifth reduction in the value of their deposits, and government 


* United States, Consular Letters, Tunis XII (1878), dispatch 270 (National 
Archives), hereafter referred to as Consular Letters. 

* The international financial commission was established on July 5, 1869. 
The commission was charged with the complete control of Tunisian finances. 
There was an executive committee composed of the prime minister, a repre- 
sentative of the Bey, and an inspector of finances who was nominated by France 
and appointed by the Bey. This committee represented the rights of the Bey, 
established the budget, and ruled over the expenses of the state. A six member 
committee of control included equal representation from France, England, 
and Italy. This body supervised the revenues designated by the state for the 
payment of the European creditors. [Henri Cambon, Histoire de la régence de 
Tunis (Paris, 1948), 120, 121; France, Chambre des Députés, Journal officiel, 
August 1882, p. 2103.] 
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empl!oyces and creditors who were paid in depreciated coinage 
suffered. The scandalous part of the affair was that before rec- 
ommending the measure to the Bey, the members of the com- 
mission had gradually changed their silver for gold at a slight 
discount. The impunity with which it was done, although the 
guilty parties were known, led the American consul to charge 
that high government officials planned the affair."® 

More serious than the coinage problem was the inability of 
the financial commission to raise adequate revenue to meet 
payments on government bonds. Two conditions caused this 
situation: a drought in the winter of 1876-1877, killing cattle 
and sheep, resulted in a sharp reduction in revenue from the 
tax on livestock; and large scale smuggling of exports deprived 
the government of a good portion of its customs revenue. Con- 
ditions were so serious that many lesser government employees 
were not even paid. 

In 1880 the economic pattern of Tunisia was changing. 
The greatest factor in the change was the development of the 
railroad from the city of Tunis to the Algerian border, which 
greatly aided the French in establishing economic supremacy 
in the Regency. In 1871 the Tunisian government had granted 
the railway concession to an English company. However, when 
this company and its successor—another English company— 
failed to fulfill its contract obligations, a French company, the 
Chemins de fer de Bone-Guelma et prolongements, took con- 
trol. In 1876 it established a Tunisian branch, Ligne de 
Tunisie, to develop the concession. With headquarters in Paris 
the company, holding a capital stock of ninety million francs, 
enjoyed a governmental guarantee of six per cent on the 
money expended in construction. Later it secured the right of 
way to the frontier, ground for depots and shops, gravel and 
material, and the right to develop the lead mines near the 
projected railroad. Construction was begun in January 1878 
and completed in March 1880. 


** Consular Letters, XXII (1878), dispatch 271. 
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From Tunis the railroad reached the fertile valley of the 
Medjerda river by a tunnel that pierced the high ridge of 
mountains separating the city from the valley and then fol- 
lowed the winding river to the Algerian border. The Ameri- 
can consul observed that the railroad placed the richest por- 
tion of the Regency in the hands of the French and that 
foreign capital, mostly French, was flowing into the country. 
The consul concluded, ‘European commerce, industry and 
enterprise are also quietly drifting hitherward, and the whole 
industrial, as well as political, aspect of the country is being 
silently, and almost imperceptibly revolutionized.” Later he 
elaborated: 


When the link between Duvivier and Ghrardinaou is com- 
pleted a French Army can be brought from Algeria to any 
part of Tunis in a few hours, which in cooperation with the 
French Navy—always in force within easy call of this coast, 
places the Regency of Tunis absolutely within the power of 
France whenever it may suit her purposes to use that power. 
I do not imagine that France intends to, violently—disturb 
the present order of things. She prefers accomplishing her 
purposes by using the Tunisian Government leaving the re- 
sponsibility of governing the country with its present rulers. 
France is, however, fully prepared to hold the country, as 
against any other European power that might desire to 
grasp it... . This French railroad scheme, has been, from 
its inception to the present time a political rather than a 
financial enterprise.!* 


In addition to this valuable railway from Tunis to the Al- 
gerian border, France seized other opportunities to extend its 
economic power. A shipping company, liberally subsidized by 
the French government, arranged to run steamers weekly be- 
tween Marseilles and Tunis and toestablish service from Tunis 
to Tripoli and Malta. France also enjoyed control of the tele- 
graph system and established a Banque de Crédit which greatly 
facilitated the development of agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry by lowering the interest rates on loans. Moreover, a 


** Tbid., XII (1879), dispatches 47, 57, enclosure A. 
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French company in 1880 bought the Enfida Domain which 
comprised about 1,000 square miles in the fertile olive-grow- 
ing Sahel region between Tunis and Sousse. In large measure 
France planned its ocupation of Tunisia to protect these eco- 
nomic interests. 

France had difficulty timing the invasion. As early as the 
summer of 1878 Foreign Minister Waddington informed Con- 
sul Roustan in Tunis that he was contemplating negotiations 
with the Bey for a convention stipulating Tunisian recogni- 
tion of a French protectorate. This project would involve 
occupation of Kef, Bizerte, La Goulette, and one or two points 
near Gabés; guarantee of the civil government of the Bey dur- 
ing his lifetime; definition of the powers of the French resident 
in relation to the Bey; and limitation of the Tunisian army 
to a good police force. Roustan was ordered to regard the com- 
muniqué as strictly confidential and to withhold action. On 
September 1, 1878, however, Waddington wrote to his consul, 
“It will probably be some time before we are able to engage 
in the affair of the protectorate.”'* Four days later the foreign 
minister cancelled the project because too many obstacles pre- 
vented successful negotiations: the Turkish Moslems were in 
a state of excitement and France did not want to furnish them 
with an excuse for fanaticism. 

In 1879, under the Ministry of Charles de Freycinet, France 
again began to consider moving into Tunisia. Acting under 
Freycinet’s orders, Roustan after preliminary talks with the 
Bey in order to persuade him to sign a formal protectorate 
treaty suggested, ‘““Authorize me to debark a company of 
marines and the Bey will sign.” Freycinet was about to follow 
Roustan’s suggestion when he was forced to resign. He in- 
formed his successor, Jules Ferry, ‘“The fruit is ripe, you should 
gather it at the proper moment.” 

Trouble on the Tunisian-Algerian frontier created the sit- 
uation which finally led to French intervention. The border 


* Documents diplomatiques, 1871-1914, Il, 375. 
* Charles de Freycinet, Souvenirs, 1878-1893 (Paris, 1914), 168. 
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between Algeria and Tunisia had long been the scene of pil- 
laging Arab tribes, both Algerian and Tunisian. In their 
Yellow Book, explaining their case, the French mentioned 
2,379 outrages between 1870 and 1881—all attributed to Tu- 
nisia. Although many of these claims were settled—the Tunisian 
government gave reparations in 1,867 cases—France became 
critical because the Bey had not pursued and arrested the cul- 
prits.2° Actually the Bey was unable to collect taxes from many 
of these obstinate mountain tribes let alone arrest them or 
command them to stay at home. France knew this but con- 
stantly admonished the Bey for his inability to maintain order. 

The pillaging of French vessels by Tunisian tribes was con- 
sidered particularly odious because such acts involved attacks 
upon native Frenchmen. In 1878 the packet-boat L’Auvergne 
ran aground near Tabarka, and the Kroumir tribe of western 
Tunisia looted the wreck under the very eyes of the Tunisian 
garrison in the neighboring fort.?! Less than a year later a 
small ship, Le Forbin, was boarded by Tunisians and one sailor 
was seriously wounded. In April 1881 the French brig Le 
Santoni was taken by the raiders. 

The specific incident which brought about the invasion 
was the raid on March go, 1881, in which several hundred 
members of the Tunisian Kroumir tribe penetrated Algeria. 
The following day, after eleven hours of combat, French and 
Algerian troops repulsed the Kroumirs. The French suffered 
four dead and six wounded. The incident started negotiations 
between Roustan and the Bey in which Mohammed-es-Saddok 
finally offered the French an indemnity of three hundred 


thousand francs if they would allow his troops to occupy Krou- 


mir territory in western Tunisia. But Roustan refused, insist- 
ing upon French punishment for the warring tribe. 


* Frantz Despagnet, La diplomatie de la troisiéme républic et le droit des 
gens (Paris, 1904), 223. 

“France, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques, 
affaires de Tunisie, 1870-1881 (Paris, 1881), 114-118, hereafter referred to as 
Documents diplomatique .. . Tunisie. 
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The affair was taken to the French parliament by Premier 
Jules Ferry on April 4. Three days later the Chamber by a 
vote of 474 to 2 with 50 abstentions voted a credit of 5,695,276 
francs to finance the punishment of the Kroumirs. In the Sen- 
ate the credit was approved unanimously. Ferry announced 
that France had two objectives: first, to punish the Kroumirs, 
and secondly, to see that this sort of incident never occurred 
again.”? 

Meanwhile, Italy questioned England to discover what its 

attitude would be if France extended the mission beyond chas- 
tisement and was disappointed to receive answers similar to 
this: 
While France claimed to exercise the influence over Tunis 
which is necessary for a powerful civilized country over a 
small and less civilized neighbour, she did not desire in any 
way to interfere with the rights of foreign residents or for- 
eign traders in Tunis, and that she had no intention to 
annex Tunis.?3 


Although the English Foreign Minister Earl Granville and 
Prime Minister William Gladstone were not very sympathetic 
toward French designs in Tunisia, they both felt bound by 
the Salisbury-Waddington negotiations which were published 
in the London Times on April 11, 1881. Gladstone also real- 
ized that no legal basis existed for contesting French power in 
Tunisia. In a debate on Anglo-Turkish relations the prime 
minister explained: 


We may lament the conduct of France in Tunis; but it is 
difficult to assert that France by her conduct in Tunis has 
been guilty of a breach of International Law. France has 
never for a very long time . . . admitted that Tunis belonged 
to the Turkish Empire, and, only a few years ago, France was 
joined by Italy in holding that view. We hold the contrary; 
but it has only been a matter of opinion on one side and 
the other, it is impossible to assert as a proposition of Euro- 
pean Law that Tunis belongs to the Turkish Empire.*4 

* Henri Cambon, Histoire de la régence de Tunis (Paris, 1948), 144. 


* Accounts and Papers, no. 2887, p. 8. 
“Great Britain, 3 Hansard, CCLXII (1881), 1327. 
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On April g Thomas Reade, the British consul, reported 
that a French cavalry detachment crossed into Tunisia from 
Algeria and encountered no opposition from the natives, one 
of whom they took prisoner. “Although thrown into a state 
of effervescence by the arrival of the aggressive force, the 
natives were with some difficulty restrained by their command- 
ing Chief from engaging in the conflict to which they were 
provoked.*> A few days later French vessels reached Bizerte 
which surrendered without a shot. When French troops dis- 
embarked and moved east toward the city of Tunis instead of 
westward to Kroumir country, even the most naive observers 
realized the affair was now going beyond chastisement. The 
anticipated terror, however, failed to erupt in Tunis. The 
American consul felt that the Bey’s efforts to maintain order 
were responsible. Moreover, the consul, commending the be- 
havior of the French soldiers, reported that, “The rights of 
the people are; it is said—strictly respected, and whatever is 
taken for the use of the troops is paid for liberally.”*¢ 

The illusion—apparently quite strong among Tunisian 
and Turkish leaders—that the great powers would aid Tunisia 
was dispelled in the early weeks of May. An appeal for help 
from Turkey on May 3g, 1881, secured no support. Several days 
later the French ambassador in Constantinople informed the 
Sultan that, ‘Since France is actually at war with a part of 
the population of Tunisia, any dispatch of military forces to 
Tunis, on the part of Turkey, will be regarded as an act of 
hostility.’’27 

In the circular introducing the Yellow Book, Foreign Min- 
ister Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire announced that one policy gov- 
erned French relations with Tunisia; namely, an absolute 
obligation to assure the security of Algeria. Nevertheless, later 
in the document he said that since Tunisia was jeopardizing 
French enterprises, ‘it was necessary to have recourse to other 


* Accounts and Papers, no. 2887, p. 19. 
* Consular Letters, XII (1881), dispatch 79. 
* Documents diplomatique ... Tunisie, supplément, 26, 27. 
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means than loyal discussion and persuasion, which have be- 
come absolutely useless.” He denied Turkish sovereignty in 
Tunisia, declared that France had the support of Europe, and 
suggested the benefits France could bring to Tunisia which 
“is a sacred obligation, that a superior civilization contracts 
toward peoples less advanced.”’*S When the circular reached 
Rome the Liberta editorialized: 






Events will show how far France intends to offend Italy and 
the high interests she has in Tunis. Any way, it is well that 
we Italians should have a perfectly clear idea of what 
France has done against us, if for no other reason than to 
remember it.® 


Italy did remember it for some time. When France and Tunisia 
signed the Treaty of Bardo, Cairoli’s ministry fell and the dis- 
pute between Rome and Paris remained bitter until 1883. 

Just sixteen days after the invasion began, French troops 
camped within sight of the Bey’s palace. Here on May 12, 1881, 
Mohammed-es-Saddok signed the famous Treaty of Bardo,*° 
which in essence established a French protectorate without 
ever using the term. It was a brief ceremony: Roustan and 
General Jules-Aimé Bréart had an audience with the Bey in 
which the text of the treaty was read and the Bey was given 
until nine o’clock that evening to reply. Several hours before 
the deadline he signed. The Bey asked France not to occupy 
the capital city so that he could maintain prestige with his 
people and thereby lessen the chance of riots. France granted 
the request. 

The treaty allowed France to ocupy “the points which she 
will judge necessary to assure the re-establisment of order and 
security of the frontiers and the coast.”’ The occupation would 
cease when the local administration was in a state to guarantee 

8 Tbid., xix, xxiv. 

*London Times, May 14, 1881; see Documents diplomatiques, 1871-1914, 
IV; the entire first section is devoted to this dispute over Tunisia. 


© Full text published in Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents di- 
plomatiques, Afrique, arrangements, actes et conventions, 1881-1808, 3-5. 
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the maintenance of order. The French government promised 
to protect the Bey against danger to his person or dynasty and 
guaranteed the treaties existing between the European powers 
and the Regency. Henceforth France would be represented at 
Tunis by a resident minister. Tunisia could not conclude any 
international agreement without the consent of France. Article 
seven contained a financial arrangement whereby an organiza- 
tion could be established “to assure the service of the public 
debt and to guarantee the rights of the creditors of Tunisia.” 
A war contribution would be levied on the tribes of the fron- 
tier and coast. Finally, to protect Algeria against arms smug- 
gling, the Tunisian government was obligated to prevent the 
introduction of arms and munitions from the island of Djerba, 
the port of Gabés, and all other ports of southern Tunisia. 
While generally the treaty was welcomed in France, where 
public opinion appeared to favor a protectorate policy rather 
than annexation, in the Chamber of Deputies Georges Clemen- 
ceau criticized it for changing the European order. In referring 
to Italy he asserted that the treaty had cooled ‘‘precious friend- 
ships cemented on the field of battle.”*! Furthermore, he main- 
tained that France had fallen for Germany’s opportunistic pol- 
icy of declarations of friendship. Deputy M. de Gontaut-Biron 
complained because the affair was carried out without a declar- 
ation of war, therefore without the consent of parliament. But 
a legislative commission reporting on the treaty declared it a 
sound document in international law, a treaty that assured the 
order and benefit of French civilization to Tunisia, protected 
Algeria, and opened “‘finally, under our auspices, a vast field of 
activity to the commerce of all nations.”’*? The Treaty of Bardo 


passed the Chamber by a margin of 430 to 1; the Senate ratified 
it unanimously. 


The English and particularly the Italian newspapers were 
critical of the treaty. A London Times editorial was highly 


* Alfred Rambaud, Jules Ferry (Paris, 1903), 294. 
= France, Journal officiel, May 23, 1881, p. 878. 
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skeptical of the method by which France accomplished her 
objective: 


France acquires the material advantages of annexation 
without the responsibilities. . . . The terms of the treaty 
seem to leave it in the discretion of the French to occupy 
Biserta, though M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire is said to have 
disclaimed this intention to the Italian Ambassador. Dis- 
claimers, however, by the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs will, we fear, henceforth be viewed with some sus- 
picion. ... While foreign Governments were being soothed 
by declarations that the sole object of the French expedition 
was to punish the Kroumirs, General Breard [sic], beyond 
reasonable doubt, had in his pocket a cut and dried treaty, 
prepared in Paris, to be forced upon the Bey at the point of 
the bayonet.% 


The French blamed jealousy for the bad English press. 

In Italy Garibaldi announced in the Riforma that he had 
lost his good opinion of the French Republic; he warned that 
Italy would not forget its old relationship with Nice and 
Corsica. In June a bloody riot broke out in Marseilles between 
French and Italians and similar outbreaks occurred at Rome, 
Turin, Naples, Genoa, and Palermo.** The following month 
the French Ambassador in Rome reported continued threats 
against his life and a “manifestation” against the embassy by 
people carrying concealed weapons. France shrugged off these 
unfriendly incidents and turned to the task of deciding what 
to do with its newly acquired possession. 

So many conditions encouraged the French invasion of 
Tunisia that the act appeared inevitable. The support of the 
major European powers and the attitude that the “superior” 
civilization of Europe must be “shared” with the ‘‘unfortu- 


* London Times, May 16, 1881. 

™ Documents diplomatiques, 1871-1914, IV, 36 note. The dispute over Tu- 
nisia which had calmed down in 1883 was revived under facist rule in Italy. Two 
examples of this were an anonymous pamphlet entitled, La Questione di Tunisi, 
and the book Italy and the Question of Tunis by Ezio Maria Gray who was 
vice-president of the fascist Corporation of Professional Workers and Artists. 
Both of these appeared in 1939 and were strong pro-fascist attacks on France. 
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nates” gave it an air of righteousness. The more realistic as- 
pects of the situation also encouraged action: Algeria must be 
protected; Tunisia was a fertile area for economic penetration; 
the inept policies of the Tunisian government threatened 
French investments; and Italian nationals were challenging 
the supremacy of France in the Regency. For these reasons 
France acquired a territory that it would rule as a protectorate 
for seventy-four years. 





Undergraduate Student Essay 


MD 


Editor’s Foreword 


In the November 1959 issue of THE HisToriAN in an edi- 
torial foreword to a Graduate Student Essay by Miss Jo Ann 
Carrigan, I announced: “In accordance with the well-known 
policy of THe Historian of encouraging students and young 
historians to publish their research and writing. . . . I shall set 
aside space for at least one undergraduate or graduate article 
in each issue 


sons with established historians, I shall frankly label the essay 
as a student effort.” 

Since that time I have published articles by graduate stu- 
dents in the February and May issues. The essay following is 
the first undergraduate essay published under the new practice. 
Written by Mr. Ray Brandes of the University of Arizona, 
“Opportunities for Research in Arizona History” was awarded 
the Phi Alpha Theta Prize for the best undergraduate essay 
submitted to the board of editors during 1959-1960. 

In publishing this essay I am breaking a self-imposed rule 
against publication of articles dealing with local or state his- 
tory. But I content myself with the thought that THE His- 
TORIAN should not only encourage students and young his- 
torians to publish their research and writing but should also 
encourage research in new fields of history and submission of 
articles to new journals of history. In publishing this article, 
therefore, I not only wish to congratulate Mr. Brandes, but 
I also wish to salute two new historical periodicals: Arizona 
and the West and Arizoniana. 


The Editor 





Opportunities for Research in 
Arizona History 


MH 


Ray BRANDES * 


N MARCH 1865 some 400 Apache Indians appeared at Fort 
Goodwin, Arizona, and surrendered to the commanding 
oficer of the post. Major James Gorman, completely 

taken by surprise, had nothing to offer these Indians in the way 
of food or clothing: in his official report a few weeks later he 
stated, “I felt like the man who had drawn the elephant in the 
lottery.” The Major’s solution to the problem was to send the 
Apaches back to their camp grounds until, as he put it, “I 
heard from the great chief.” 

Unlike Major Gorman’s Apaches, problems in Arizona 
history have not suddenly descended: the problems have been 
developing with age. They won't go away; instead, they keep 
growing. Unfortunately, students interested in Arizona history 
have no “great chief” to whom they can turn. They have no 
trail blazer to follow and no masterwork to guide them because 
little serious work has been done in Arizona history. 

On February 14, 1912, Arizona was admitted as the forty- 
eighth state of the Union. Its history began with the journey 
of Fray Marcos de Niza into Arizona in 1539 and the famous 
expedition of Coronado in 1540. Arizona has seen the flag of 
Spain over its land from Coronado’s day to 1821 and the flag 
of Mexico from 1821 to 1848. It was a part of the New Mexico 
Territory after 1850, and the Confederate flag flew briefly in 
the early months of 1862. From 1863 to 1912 Arizona was a 


* The author, a member of Zeta Omega chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, is 
a senior at the University of Arizona. His paper, prepared under the super- 
vision of Professor J. A. Carroll of the University of Arizona, was awarded the 
Phi Alpha Theta Prize as the best undergraduate essay submitted to Phi Alpha 
Theta’s board of editors in 1959-1960. 
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Federal territory. As a baby state Arizona has suffered the pains 
of recent and rapid growth; its population growth began only 
within the last fifteen years. As a “last frontier’ it has not re- 
ceived the scholarly attention that has been given to many 
eastern and some older western states. Although much of its 
history has been recorded in one form or another, more is 
awaiting the alert researcher. 








A suitable general history of the state has never been writ- 
ten. Historians interested in Arizona have been few: the late 
Rufus K. Wyllys of Arizona State University at Tempe was 
one; Dean Francis C. Lockwood of the University of Arizona, 
who contributed a great deal to the literature of Arizona, was 
another. The reason for the absence of trained historians may 
be that Arizona has only three colleges. In contrast, Texas and 
California have turned out hundreds of trained historians and 
noted writers who worked as students under the tutelage of 
such teachers as Professor Herbert E. Bolton at the University 
of California and Professors Eugene C. Barker and Walter 
Prescott Webb at the University of Texas. In 1936 the Arizona 
Historical Review ceased publication and until last year Ari- 
zona had no historical quarterly. Now Arizona and the West 
under the editorship of Professor J. A. Carroll has provided 
the state with a professional journal. In addition, the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society has published its first issue of 
Arizoniana, a quarterly. 





















Arizona, on the other hand, has attracted a great number of 
fictional and semi-fictional writers who have capitalized on the 





























historical wealth of the state. Zane Grey, of course, is well 
: known to all, as is Elliott Arnold for his famous novel Blood 
Brother. 

1 This essay is intended to call attention to general areas 
. and specific fields in which important work in Arizona history 
. needs to be done and to provide an incentive for scholars to 
; enter a rich and relatively unexploited wonderland of history. 
; There is an immediate need for annotated bibliographies 
; 





of Arizona materials. Scattered bibliographical listings have 
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appeared in small booklets and in periodicals such as the 
New Mexico Historical Review and Arizona Highways. Al- 
though scholars such as Miss Estelle Lutrell, Dr. Lawrence 
Clark Powell, Mr. Donald Powell, and Professor Russell C. 
Ewing have begun the preparation of specialized and related 
bibliographies, no large descriptive bibliographies have been 
published. Perhaps the closest approximation is Mary Boyer’s 
collection of the best writings of Arizona authors from early 
Spanish days to 1935 in her Arizona in Literature. 

There also exists a need for the indexing of magazines 
which contain hidden articles on Arizona history. Such maga- 
zines as Out West, Land of Sunshine, Overland, and Touring 
Topics contain articles by authoritative writers like Charles F. 
Lummis and modern interpreters like Arthur Woodward. 

A complete indexing of Arizona newspapers back to 1859 
would prove invaluable to both the casual and professional 
historian. For example, the Weekly Arizonian, published in 
Tubac and Tucson, contains many primary articles on the 
settlement of early townsites, on mining and ranching, on In- 
dian problems, and on the multiple activities of the United 
States Army. A basic tool with which to begin is a University 
of Arizona bulletin entitled Newspapers and Periodicals of 
Arizona, 1859-1911, by Estelle Lutrell. 

Only small bits of information are available on Arizona 
historians and their work. References in remote publications 
give only the barest information on the missionaries, travelers, 
soldiers, and pioneer settlers who ventured into the field of 
historical writing. Such men as John C. Cremony, J. Ross 
Browne, Thomas Cruse, John G. Bourke, Nelson A. Miles, 
John P. Clum, and Thomas J. Jeffords represent a group of 
men whose written work needs evaluation, as does the work 
of such state historians as Dan Williamson, Thomas Farish, and 
James H. McClintock; and contemporary writers like Ross 
Santee, Ross Calvin, Frank C. Lockwood, Rufus K. Wyllys, 
and Dr. George P. Hammond. 

There are many collections of unpublished materials in 
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Arizona which have not been brought to light. Many of these 
have found their way into such institutions as the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society at Tucson, the University of Ari- 
zona Library at Tucson, the Arizona State University at 
Tempe, the college library at Flagstaff, and the State Library 
in Phoenix. In addition, many city and county libraries con- 
tain archival materials that are known only to the custodians. 
County and municipal records, land records, and court claims 
are also waiting to be arranged. 

Recent work on an old home by a contractor in Tubac 
accidentally brought to light plans and letters for the construc- 
tion of a military post. This valuable material had been stored 
in the attic of the house while California Volunteer troops 
were stationed there in 1864. A telephone company employee 
interested in history stopped recently to talk to a Nogales pio- 
neer and quite by chance found that the man had accumulated 
a vast number of Arizona newspapers and a remarkable collec- 
tion of original Pancho Villa photographs in his garage. Such 
discoveries certainly await the diligent searcher who is willing 
to track down possible leads. 


The mere gathering of materials is only the first step, and 
to date it is the only one that has been taken. Once found, 
systematic collation is essential to any serious use of the 
very abundant materials. No such program has yet been 
undertaken. 


Biographical data is needed on many early Arizona settlers. 
The data might be prepared from unpublished letters, diaries, 
official records, and genealogies now available in the Arizona 
Pioneers’ Historical Society in Senator Carl Hayden's files. 
Some “mug books” are in existence under the guise of state 
histories, but these are not nearly sufficient for the needs. 

A few larger biographies have been written: Old Bill Wil- 
liams, Mountain Man by Alpheus H. Favour, Paulino Weaver, 
Trapper and Mountain Man by Sharlot M. Hall, Edward Fitz- 
gerald Beale by Stephen Bonsal, and Apache Agent: the Story 
of John P. Clum by Woodworth Clum. Sketches of a few Ari- 
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zona pioneers are found in Arizona Characters by Frank C. 
Lockwood, in Pioneer Cattlemen of Arizona by Roscoe G. 
Willson, and Arizona Characters in Silhouette by John R. 
Murdock. Many more biographies, however, could be devoted 
to such public men as George W. P. Hunt and Anson P. Saf- 
ford; to such cattlemen as John Slaughter and Henry C. 
Hooker; to such soldiers as John G. Bourke and John C. Cre- 
mony; and to some of the “founding fathers” like Charles D. 
Poston, Henry Wickenburg, Henry Springer, and Jack Swil- 
ling of Phoenix. 

The period of Spanish contact is undoubtedly the best 
exploited in Arizona history. But while much ground has been 
turned by Professor Herbert E. Bolton, Dr. George P. Ham- 
mond, J. O. Brew, and Fr. Zephyrin Englehardt, much closer 
attention needs to be given to paleography. An interesting 
project in historical archaeology—a tracing of routes and the 
location of sites of the expeditions of Niza, Coronado, Espejo, 
Onate and others—might be done. Currently, Albert Schroe- 
der, archaeologist for the National Park Service, is engaged in 
studies of this nature. By studying the documents and then 
taking them into the field, it has been possible to trace the 
routes on the ground. Many new portions of Coronado’s trail 
are being discovered and important changes are being made 
as a result of this kind of work. 

Research is needed on the close history of such missions 
and austencias in Arizona as Guevavi, Tumacacori, San Xavier 
del Bac, and the whole series of missions in the Sonoran chain. 
The era of the Padres, both Jesuit and Franciscan, is fairly 
well researched, but a further contribution could be made by 
the use of and translation of mission records in developing a 
series such as Fr. Zephyrin Englehardt’s Missions and Mission- 
aries of California. Works of importance in this field to date 
are Englehardt’s Franciscans in Arizona, Frank W. Blackmar’s 
Spanish Institutions of the Southwest, and the works of Bolton 
and such students of his as Wyllys, Hammond, and Fathers 
Peter M. Dunne and J. F. Bannon. 
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The period of American contact is a very weak, underdevel- 
oped field. Although other areas of the trapper’s West have 
been adequately described, coverage of Arizona has been neg- 
ligible. Only Robert G. Cleland’s Reckless Breed of Men is 
outstanding among the few books that deal with trapping and 
trading in Arizona before the Mexican War. Scholarly works 
are needed to analyze the activities of the mountain men of 
the Far Southwest. Records and diaries kept by James and 
Sylvester Pattie, Paulino Weaver, Kit Carson, Bill Williams, 
Joseph Walker's party, and General Kearney’s troopers would 
provide the basic raw materials for an over all history of this 
period. 

For the fifties, there is a great variety of government docu- 
ments available to the researcher. The reports of the Army en- 
gineers—notably those of Amiel Whipple, William H. Emory, 
and Edward F. Beale—would furnish bedrock information 
on which not only military but also social and economic studies 
could be built. Many diaries of overland pioneers are avail- 
able for this formative decade. 

Mining activities are also virtually unexploited. Work is 
needed in the study of the early mining act vities of Spanish 
and Mexican prospectors in such areas as the Santa Rita and 
Chiricahua mountains, the San Pedro valley, and the Verde 
valley. Such probings would naturally expand into studies of 
the American activities from the fifties forward to the copper 
era. Very little has been written on Arizona mining in spite 
of the fact that its economic importance is unparalleled. Al- 
though a few accounts relating to mining activities have been 
put together, these are chiefly works by WPA writers dealing 
with the Pioneer and Walker Mining districts from 1863 to 
1866. More recent activities in Cananea, Douglas, Bisbee, 
Globe-Miami, Jerome, and Ajo would be well worth investi- 
gation. 

Specific mining camps and districts would be interesting to 
study. During the late seventies, for example, the Aztec and 
Tyndall districts in the Santa Rita mountains east of Tubac 
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had approximately thirty-five mines or mining camps, none 
of which has been studied historically. The Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society in Tucson has complete files of checks, let- 
ters, assays, and the like, which were kept intact by pioneers 
who correctly estimated their eventual value. The problem is 
finding the person to undertake the task. 

Local histories of Arizona towns are also badly needed. At 
the present time only a dozen or so are available. Histories are 
needed for townsites, such as Nogales, Prescott, Flagstaff, and 
Globe-Miami. These histories might take the form of books, 
such as William Smythe’s History of San Diego. Such studies 
should include not only political and economic developments 
but also social and cultural material. For basic sources one 
would have available newspapers, pioneer manuscripts, city 
and county documents, and oral reminiscences of many pio- 
neers still living. One such study was made at Tubac, Arizona, 
which has been occupied off and on since about 1752. The 
study was recently completed by Mr. Henry F. Dobyns as part 
of the State Parks Program. 

Many are the ghost towns in Arizona, relics of boom days 
in mining areas. Towns such as Sanford, McMillenville, and 
Calabasas have short but extremely interesting stories to be 
told. Miss Nell Murbarger has prepared the most informative 
articles on ghost towns in recent issues of the Desert magazine. 
There are some outstanding diaries in the Arizona Pioneers’ 
Historical Society at Tucson written by pioneer Mormon and 
Baptist missionaries who established churches or settlements 
in the White mountain and Verde valley areas, which often 
detail not only religious aspects but also social conditions and 
problems of the times. A sound social history of Arizona since 
1853 has never been attempted, but Professor Howard R. 
Lamar of Yale is now beginning a study which will treat the 
whole Territorial Southwest and point the way to further work 
in Arizona in particular. 

Although there has been probably more fiction written 
about Arizona’s cattle industry than that of any other state— 
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Zane Grey, for example, flooded the market with Arizona cow- 
boy tales—cattle ranching is still an open field for historians. 
Publications which deal with cattle ranching in Arizona can 
be counted on one hand. There are a few memoirs, of course, 
such as those of Will C. Barnes and Will James, but the only 
serious secondary works are the little-known studies of Mr. 
Bert Haskell and Mr. J. J. Wagoner. We have also Mr. Roscoe 
R. Willson’s two biographical booklets on pioneer Arizona 
cattlemen but not a single full-dress biography of a rancher. 

Following the leads of Haskell and Wagoner, the historian 
will find many unexploited sources at his disposal. Outstand- 
ing collections of photographs are available to accompany such 
research. Cattlemen like Henry Hooker, John Slaughter, and 
Ed Vail are “naturals” for biographical study. Several of the 
great ranches would provide worthwhile research projects for 
either the historian or the economist: San Bernardino Ranch 
in southeast Arizona, Armer Ranch in the Tonto basin, and 
the Vail Ranch near Tucson. Interestingly enough, many of 
the original homesteads remain just as they were in the terri- 
torial period, preserved perfectly by distance from main high- 
ways and tourists. 

Anyone interested in territorial organization will have to 
look quite far to locate any writing which will help to explain 
Arizona's political history before 1912. Even the so-called state 
histories have deftly side-stepped this interesting but deeply 
complicated segment of the state’s history. Research in this 
field would entail close study of unused documents which 
detail political development of Arizona through its legislative 
growth. Of necessity this would include investigation of the 
careers of such individuals as George W. P. Hunt, who was 
seven times governor; of John Gurley, the first territorial gov- 
ernor who helped Arizona achieve prominence; of those pres- 
sure groups that helped to promote the political parties; and 
of those who worked in Washington to influence legislation. 
What parties existed? What were their platforms? And what 
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did they accomplish? None of these questions has been an- 
swered by a serious scholar. 

There is available a tremendous body of primary material 
which could be used in writing of military activities in Ari- 
zona. The first period might cover the years from 1849 to 1860 
and would deal with surveying and road-building by the Army 
and the building of military posts in strategic areas. The sec- 
ond era would cover the Civil War. Masses of government doc- 
uments tell the story of the retreat of the Union troops, the 
Confederate entrance, and the eventual return of Union 
troops. Interesting sidelights include the negotiations of both 
sides with the Mexican governors for support and the attempts 
of Union officers to detect and run down secessionist move- 
ments. Much of the material in the War of the Rebellion: Offi- 
cial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies has never 
been used in relating this story. 

This history would lead into the great Navajo and Apache 
wars until their climax in the late 80's. Not only are detailed 
histories of the campaigns needed but also biographies of the 
individuals who participated in these campaigns because many 
important soldiers and Apache chieftains figured prominently 
during these wars. Lastly, there is need for a study of military 
relationships with Mexico during the years 1900 to 1924. Bor- 
der skirmishes involving Villa, Carranza, and others would be 
interesting to investigate. 

Some excellent unpublished material is available on indi- 
vidual military forts: History of Fort Bowie by Robert Utley, 
History of Fort Defiance by Rosal Mangiante, History of Fort 
Grant by Jerome Stone, and the History of Fort Huachuca by 
Patricia Lage. The first of these is a National Park Service 
mimeographed report; the others are Masters theses done at 
the University of Arizona under the direction of Professor 
Russell C. Ewing. Such work, however, has only skimmed the 
top of a very rich field. 

Nothing has been written in any detail about the many 
Indian reservations of the last seventy-five years. Basically 
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the study should include the reasons behind the setting up of 
the reserves: Why were the Indians taken from their natural 
surroundings and placed on supervised reservations? How has 
legislative action over the years affected the Indians? What 
have been the achievements of the various tribes in cattle pro- 
duction, in agriculture, and other activities? 

Without cross-cutting the field of ethnographic studies, 
some attention can be paid to the social evolution of the 
Navajos, Apaches, Pimas, Papagos, and other tribes. Their 
relationships with the white man need to be analyzed. 

A study of the careers of certain Indian agents is needed. 
Thomas ]. Jeffords, agent for the Chiricahua Apaches, and 
John P. Clum, agent at San Carlos, were as different as two 
men could possibly be, although both were honest and con- 
scientious in their duties. Others were corrupt and involved 
frequently in graft, scandals, and investigations. The primary 
material for this field is nearly inexhaustible. For example, the 
University of Arizona library has some thirty-six reels of micro- 
film of letters sent and received by Indian agents in Arizona. 

Lawlessness in Arizona has always been a popular field for 
fiction writers, but very little of this material has had any real 
value. The only work of high value is J. Evetts Haley’s Jeff 
Milton: A Good Man with a Gun. Douglas Martin’s Tomb- 
stone’s Epitaph and his recent small book on the Earps merit 
serious attention. There is little else. Although a great deal 
has been written on lawlessness in such towns as Tombstone, 
Willcox, Douglas, Bisbee, and Tucson, about such men as the 
Earp brothers, John Ringo, and Curly Bill Brocius, and on 
organizations such as Thomas Rynning’s Arizona Rangers, 
most of this writing has been done by highly imaginative script 
and fiction writers who bothered little with research. Myths 
and legends have been created and are being perpetuated 
weekly. The files of the Weekly Arizonian and the Tombstone 
Epitaph contain entirely different versions than those por- 
trayed for public consumption. 

Attention should be given to an analysis of why Arizona be- 
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came noted for lawlessness and just what caused it. What steps 
were taken by the Territory to correct the situation? Who were 
the men really responsible for eliminating trouble? These are 
just a few of the questions that should be asked today. 

Arizona's political, economic, and social history in the 
twentieth century is one of the most important <:d most 
grossly neglected fields in the state’s history. Economically 
Arizona has grown treme lously, particularly in the past fif- 
teen years. The eitrance o. industry and the effect of it must 
soon be considered. What older enterprises are fading out of 
the picture and what new ones are taking their places? Few 
pages have been devoted to these subjects. What Arizona has 
accomplished socially and economically since its acceptance 
to statehood has never been chronicled satisfactorily. Good 
material is available and waiting for the interested researcher. 
Annual reports of the governors, various institutional annual 
reports, and unpublished papers of politicians contain impor- 
tant facts which should be analyzed and presented in mono- 
graph form. 

From this account it must be abundantly clear that Arizona 
has a long and interesting history, a serious lack of trained 
historians and researchers, and an abundant supply of material 
on hand which needs to be worked. Until interested, trained 
personnel appear, Arizona’s history will remain hidden in 
libraries and historical societies. Materials will be accepted as 
in the past and then relegated to boxes on back shelves. 

In 1867 Horace Greeley told an unemployed city laborer, 
“If you strike off into the broad, free West, you will crowd 
nobody, starve nobody, and neither you nor your children 
need evermore beg for something to do.” Like Greeley’s West, 
Arizona’s history is a vast uncharted area in which there is 
room for many a historian to venture; where available docu- 
ments are like blades of gramma grass, anc: where there is an 
abundance of work for all who care to en‘er the field. 
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Culture and History: Prolegomena to the Comparative Study of Civiliza- 
tions. By Philip Bagby. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. 
Pp. ix, 244. Bibliography and index. $5.00.) 

This little book, presented posthumously to American readers after 
an earlier printing in England, offers nothing less than a theoretical 
foundation for an eventual science of history—or at least a foundation for 
“a more rational and systematic understanding which will approximate, 
as far as conditions permit, to the rationality of the physical sciences.” 
No attempt is made in the book to disguise the scientism that is pre- 
sumed: The author states that he has adopted, “‘almost of necessity,” the 
philosophic point-of-view of “British Empiricism as it derives from Locke 
and Hume, . . . because experience has shown that it provides the most 
reliable, indeed, the only reliable method of obtaining propositions the 
validity of which is generally accepted.” 

Seen from a naturalistic point-of-view such as this, the current state 
of historical study is a sorry one indeed. The historian cannot appropri- 
ately be called “scientific” at all because unlike the scientist he usually 
eschews any attempt to establish “general propositions or laws” and con- 
centrates instead on “ascertaining individual facts” and on telling them in 
an interesting and inspiring manner. He cannot even explain these facts 
in any proper sense. His feeble efforts to do so rest on “vague, untested 
and highly unreliable generalizations which constitute what is usually 
called ‘common sense.’”” Moreover, the facts that he fails to explain are 
themselves highly suspect inasmuch as they rest in their turn on similarly 
naive judgments about the credibility of historical documents. History 
will become “intelligible” only after it has developed a body of “well- 
tested generalizations about how historical events are inter-related.” 
Meanwhile it must fumble along with “historical intuition,” like Ranke’s, 
which “is often no more than the crudest, the most naive guesswork.” 

For “help in understanding history” and thereby in finding a way out 
of current disabilities, the author urges history to turn to cultural anthro- 
pology. If the historian will but do for the larger, more complex cultures 
what the anthropologist has done for the smaller, simpler ones and if 
he will “look for broader cultural regularities in which individual culture- 
traits find their places as parts of a pattern, as well as for regularities 
in the relationships between culture and other similarly conceived regu- 
larities of experience,” he will begin ‘‘to make intelligible” the events 
he describes. Of these large, complex cultures the most important for the 
historian in search of intelligibility are the nine major civilizations. Five 
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oi these show, the author maintains, a fairly uniform pattern of develop- 
ment (“broader cultural regularities”) while the remaining four may with 
further study be brought into the pattern. When that has been accom- 
plished, one may expect a revolution in history quite comparable to the 
seventeenth-century revolution in physics. 

Historians are likely to await this coming revolution with neither 
eagerness nor fear and trembling. Too much in Dr. Bagby’s scientistic 
theorizing is contradicted by their professional instincts for them to take 
him with due seriousness. Although they may approve briefly when he 
distinguishes between history and science on the basis of the former’s lack 
of concern for “general propositions about the patterned inter-relation- 
ships of . . . events,” their hackles are likely to rise at his continuing sug- 
gestion that this lack of concern constitutes a sort of culnabie naiveteé. 
Men have not studied history these many centuries out of interest in any 
dynamic law exemplified therein; they will not study it principally for 
that reason in the future despite any success naturalists may have at 
reducing history to abstract and empty general concepts. Historians know 
this quite before and beyond argument; they know it because they have 
had experience of a sort that naturalists, even the most empirical, seem 
never to have—experience with the richness, variety, and irreducible value 
of history’s concrete individualities. 


University of Oregon Lloyd R. Sorenson 


Surveyor of the Sea: The Life and Voyages of Captain George Vancouver. 
By Bern Anderson. (Seattle, Washington: University of Washington 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 274. Maps, appendix, notes, bibliography, and 
index. $6.75. 


Oceanic exploration has been one of the exciting adventures of the 
modern world. Columbus opened the Atlantic to such intense maritime 
activity that by 1700 it contained few mysteries to beckon men of courage 
and vision. But as late as the mid-eighteenth century the even vaster 
world of the Pacific was largely unknown and uncharted. Then suddenly 
a burst of exploration exposed many of its unknown islands and conti- 
nental coastlines until by 1850 the great task of charting the Pacific was 
all but completed. 

Several significant maritime themes converge in Surveyor of the Sea: 
the record of British exploration in the Pacific in the eighteenth century, 
the evolution of British naval practices, and the career of one British 
naval officer who devoted his life to the development of both. George 
Vancouver went to sea in 1768 at the age of fourteen with the exploring 
expedition of Captain James Cook. During the following decade he 
accompanied Cook on his Antarctic and Arctic explorations. This expe- 
rience at sea won for Vancouver his commission in the British navy. 
The young officer spent much of the 1780's in the Caribbean, devoting 
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his efforts to the improvement of the health and efficiency of sailors. 
Scurvy and dysentery were his chief enemies, for both were capable of 
wrecking a crew as badly as battle. 

In 1790 Vancouver accepted command of a new exploring expedition 
to the Pacific. It proved to be one of the longest continuous voyages on 
record. Beginning in April 1791, when two ships, the Discovery under 
Vancouver and the Chatham, departed Falmouth and set out for the 
cape of Good Hope, it ended in October 1795, four and one-half years 
later. During that period the Discovery sailed 65,000 miles, perhaps the 
longest voyage up to that time. The account illustrates the problem of 
existence aboard a small vessel in the eighteenth century: life was con- 
fining and disagreeable, discipline rigid, resentment and _ irritation 
continuous. The author attributes much of Vancouver's apparent 
harshness on the voyage to an illness that produced violent bursts of 
temper and tremendous spurts of energy and then left him ill and ex- 
hausted. Archibald Menzies, the surgeon of the Discovery, treated the 
captain but left no details of the nature of the illness. The author con- 
cludes from the symptoms that Vancouver suffered from a_hyper- 
thyroid condition known as Graves’s disease. Vancouver became an 
invalid shortly after the completion of the voyage and died a few 
years later. 

In the Pacific the expedition surveyed the south coast of Australia 
and continued on to Dusky Bay, New Zealand. On the route to Tahiti 
it discovered several new island groups. After obtaining provisions at 
Tahiti, Vancouver continued on to Hawaii and eleven months after 
leaving England sailed for the coast of North America. His instructions 
directed him to survey the coast between latitudes 60° and go° and to 
determine whether any passage existed between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. During the next two seasons, separated by a winter in Hawaii, 
Vancouver's expedition charted the coast from 56° to its assigned south- 
ern limit below San Diego, a distance of 1700 miles. During a second 
winter in Hawaii it managed to survey the entire chain of the Hawaiian 
Islands. In 1794 it charted the excessively broken coast of Alaska be- 
tween 60° and 56°, thereafter returning directly to England. 

This volume has been limited in scope by the dearth of evidence on 
Vancouver. It is in large measure a carefully prepared log of a remark- 
able voyage. The author's materials were limited almost exclusively to 
several journals kept by members of the expedition. These include the 
three volumes of Vancouver's A Voyage of Discovery, published in 1798; 
the detailed journals of Peter Puget; the journals of Menzies and of 
Edward Bell, the captain's clerk of the Chatham; and the private journal 
of Thomas Manby, midshipman of the Discovery. But the author has 
made the most of these limited sources and has produced a useful and at 
times exciting study of a significant ocean voyage. 


University of Illinois Norman A. Graebner 
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The First Five Lives of Annie Besant. By Arthur H. Nethercot. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 419. $7.50.) 


The last half of the nineteenth century produced many eccentrics, 
among whom Annie Besant must be given a leading role. Her personality 
impressed crowds who came to listen to her oratory and won her the 
friendship of Charles Bradlaugh, George Bernard Shaw, William T. 
Stead, Stewart Headlam, and Herbert Burrows, to exclude for the moment 
the famous Madame Blavatsky and Indians like Mahatma Ghandi. The 
present volume by Professor Nethercot, already well known for his 
Shavian studies, deals only with the Western period of Annie Besant’s 
career—the period before the forty-six-year-old convert to theosophy set 
sail for India in October 1893. A second volume is promised which will 
carry on the “lives” until her death in 1933. Her first five lives were varied 
enough and fill the large volume to overflowing with incident, cranks, 
and campaigns. 

Annie Besant was first a Christian wife to Frank Besant and leaving 
him with their son, took her small daughter with her to London. Her 
second life, here described as that of the “Atheist mother,” was spent in 
the English capital working for various freethinking societies and in close 
association with Bradlaugh. In this era Annie preached not only free 
thought but birth control and Malthusian dogmas. In her third life she 
was a “Martyr to Science,” worked for the science degree of the Univer- 
sity of London, and became very much involved with Dr. Edward Aveling, 
lecturer in Anatomy at Kings College, the husband of Eleanor Marx and 
the model for Louis Dubedat in Shaw's The Doctor’s Dilemma. In the 
fourth life Annie was a socialist labor agitator, became acquainted with 
Shaw, fought the London school board, led a strike of the maich girls, 
and took part in “Bloody Sunday” in Trafalgar Square in 1887 when the 
Fabians, Radicals, Social Democrats, and Socialist League planned a 
massed march on the area just closed by the government to such assem- 
blies. The fifth life was lived in growing concern with the Secret Doctrine 
of Madame Blavatsky and the strange occult dogmas she taught and ends 
with Annie’s severage from most of her former associates and her de- 
parture for India. 

Annie Besant had extraordinary gifts, which she devoted to free 
thought, materialism, radical and socialist politics, feminism, and the 
new science. She sought to reform society, education, and religion. She 
used her charm, her oratory, and her gifts as a journalist to forward each 
and every cause she adopted. Her five lives seem diverse in belief and 
activity, but closer scrutiny of the pages of this amusing book reveals an 
underlying unity produced by her passionate and lifelong search for 
truth and for the reformation which that discovery might bring. The 
search was arduous for one who plunged wholeheartedly into what, at 
the moment of impact and conversion, seemed to offer the ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem. As one cause and crank succeeded another, personal 
relationships became tangled and the public sometimes seemed confused. 
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Yet a strong personal magnetism, inspired oratory, and an enormous 
capacity for hard work always secured for Annie Besant not only a hear- 
ing from new audiences but also acceptance and responsibility in any 
movement she joined. Moreover she was capable of lasting relationships 
—with her children, with Charles Bradlaugh until his death, with Stewart 
Headlam—and her talents did not decline as she advanced towards middle 
age. We may anticipate volume two by saying that her achievements 
during her Indian lives show that much of her power and all her enthu- 
siasm remained lively until well towards the close of her life. 

Professor Nethercot has put all students of the period in his debt for 
a lively portrayal of this extraordinary woman. 


Bryn Mawr Caroline Robbins 


Nicholas I and Official Nationality in Russia, 1825-1855. By Nicholas V. 
Riasanovsky. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. vili, 
296. Bibliography and index. $5.00.) 


In 1956 a Soviet guide called my attention to the equestrian statue 
of Nicholas I in Leningrad with the remark that “he did not do much 
for the people”; his statement was a milder version of A. Nikitenko’s tart 
conclusion that the reign was “‘all a mistake.” Few Russian or Western 
scholars of the reign of Nicholas I have given serious attention to the 
guiding ideas of the czar and his supporters: Professor Riasanovsky does. 
Amply prepared for his task by his previous book, Russia and the West in 
the Teaching of the Slavophiles, he examines those ideas and their 
influence on domestic and foreign policy. As he points out, the phrase 
ofitstalnaia narodnost” or “official nationality” was not actually used 
during the reign at all but was a later invention. However, he shows that 
the principles to which that phrase refers—“Orthodoxy, Autocracy, Na- 
tionality,” first used together by Count S. Uvarov in a circular of 1833— 
have been widely employed by defenders of the regime to provide it with 
an ideological rationale. 

Each chapter title begins with “Official Nationality” and contains a 
second, identifying phrase. In discussing the “Supreme Commander,” 
the autocrat himself, the author evokes a vivid picture of a man of tre- 
mendous power tormented by fears and frustrations. He proceeds to 
“The Men,” briefly sketching certain members of the imperial family, 
officials, and nonofficial ideologists; “The Ideas,” discussing each of 
Uvarov’s three principles in turn; “Home Affairs,” investigating the appli- 
cation of these principles in domestic policy; ‘Foreign Policy”; and 
“Official Nationality and History.” 

While this organization has logic, it also has weaknesses. “Official 
Nationality” is less a set of ideas than a lowest common denominator 
among differing viewpoints. One significant divergence is not mentioned 
until page 137: the disagreement between the dynastic-minded apologists 
for the existing order such as the journalists Grech and Bulgarin and 
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the real nationalists such as Professor Pogodin and Shevyrev, whose doc- 
trines “called for an adventurous, aggressive, even revolutionary foreign 
policy which represented the very opposite of the conservative and legiti- 
mist orientation of Nicholas I and his government.” Between these 
opposing views Uvarov himself was caught and forced to resign as minister 
of education. 

A second divergence is never fully clarified: that between the em- 
peror and the defenders of the status quo, or, perhaps better, between 
Nicholas-as-reformer and Nicholas-as-reactionary. The author recognizes 
that the monarch inherited the reformist tradition of Peter I and his 
successors and was also influenced by the European doctrines of “enlight- 
ened despotism” (pp. 168, 227), but he does not explore these influences 
very far and does not discuss systematically the reforms which Nicholas 
did institute and which helped prepare the way for the great reforms 
of his successor. 

Some men around Nicholas opposed in the name of “Autocracy” 
reforms which he believed necessary; among high officials of the regime 
committed to “Orthodoxy” were several Protestants; among the ideolo- 
gists of “Nationality” were Poles and Germans. The author's use of the 
concept of a later day, “Official Nationality,” as the basis for an analysis 
of the conflicting ideas of Nicolaitan officialdom does not facilitate his 
difficult task. However, all these bewildering complexities were not 
created by the author; he pursues his detailed examination of a multitude 
of issues with great skill and learning. 


University of Washington Donald W. Treadgold 


Their Rights and Liberties: The Beginnings of Religious and Political 
Freedom in Maryland. By ‘thomas O’Brien Hanley. (Westminster, 
Maryland: Newman Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 142. Illustrations, notes, bibli- 
ography, and index. $2.75.) 


Combining history, philosophy, and theology, Father Hanley depicts 
“a group and a tradition”: the men of an early Maryland Assembly and 
the tradition they brought to the New World of the relationship between 
Church and State. He traces from the time of Thomas More to that of 
George Calvert the principles that both State and Church are autonomous 
and that mutual respect promotes the welfare of the citizen in whom the 
two authorities converge. 

Thomas More, though “God's servant first,” did not deny loyalty to 
the Tudor kings; and in Utopia he applied the formula, given by Pope 
Gelasius of the fifth century, of the separation of the two powers. Cardinal 
Allen and other Catholics developed important details of that same 
political tradition. Cardinal Bellarmine declared that the Christian repub- 
lic was established by Christ and that the civil state took ‘ts origin from 
human agreement. Father Hanley then transfers the church-state problem 
to Maryland, showing that since in Maryland’s charter no interpretation 
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was to be contrary to ‘Christian religion,” there could be further develop- 
ment of the “tradition.” 

Father Andrew White, the first missionary to Maryland, enunciated 
the principle of freedom of conscience as a civil liberty, “a part of the 
growth of a Catholic tradition.” Under the leadership of Thomas Corn- 
wallis, the Maryland Assembly opposed the code of Lord Baltimore. But 
in the Ordinance of 1639 liberal acts emerged, one of which read: “All 
the inhabitants of this province shall have all their rights and liberties 
according to the Great Charter of England.” Among other provisions 
adopted was one stating that the “Holy Church within this Province shall 
have all her rights and liberties.” Maryland's inhabitants had fashioned 
a basic set of laws “according to their own mind and the environment 
which inspired them to apply inherited principles.” The ordinance of 
1639, important in regard to self-government and to toleration, marked 
“the persistence of a tradition.” To illustrate further the enduring quality 
of this tradition, the author briefly presents as a sequel such later 
developments as the Toleration Act of 1649 and the part played by the 
Carrolls toward securing state and national freedoms. 

Granting the validity of “the tradition” and its influence upon the 
first assemblies, one questions whether there were not other influences also 
operating toward the establishment in Maryland of “their liberties and 
freedoms.” Cannot additional roots be found in Fnglish constitutional, 
economic, and social history? According to Charles M. Andrews (Colonial 
Period of American History, Vol. Il, p. 300), the assembly of 1638-39 was 
“a mixed affair of men of prominence . . . and of freemen.” What were 
the previous experiences, backgrounds, and religious affiliations of some of 
the freemen? Biographical evidence is needed to support the thesis that 
the Ordinance was entirely the result of a Catholic tradition. 

The book is both scholarly and interesting. The title, however, while 
attractive, does not adequately reveal the scope and content of the work. 
There is no indication that almost half of the volume is concerned with 
English political and religious thought during the reigns of several sover- 
eigns. A pleasing format, excellent documentation, illustrations, bibli- 
ography, and index are admirable features. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College Susie M. Ames 


Samuel Vetch: Colonial Enterpriser. By G. M. Waller. (Chapel Hill: Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Early American History and Culture by the 
University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. x, 311. Illustrations, 
bibliographical note, acknowledgments, and index. $6.00.) 


Professor Waller's book is the first full-length biography of Samuel 
Vetch. A readable book, based on thorough research, it tells us more than 
was known before about a servant of the British Empire who tried to 
bring about the conquest of New France fifty years before William Pitt 
turned his hand to the task. 
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Vetch, born in Scotland, was brought up to be a minister in the Presby- 
terian church. However, the army appealed to him more, and he discon- 
tinued his studies in order to serve under William of Orange against 
King James II in 1688. Having followed William to the Continent after 
the outbreak of war with France and having participated in the campaigns 
which preceded the Treaty of Ryswick, he attained the rank of captain 
and gained considerable combat experience during his eight years of 
active service in the Low Countries. 

After peace was made at Ryswick, Vetch participated in the Darien 
expedition of 1698-1699, which was entirely a Scottish venture aimed at 
establishing a permanent settlement in Spanish territory in Central 
America. The settlers, suffering heavy losses, were forced to withdraw 
from Darien; Vetch survived the catastrophe, sailed to New York, and 
soon succeeded in establishing himself as a merchant with excellent 
connections in New York and Massachusetts. 

Vetch was able to think more broadly about imperial problems than 
could many of his contemporaries. He became a citizen of Britain's 
“Atlantic community” rather than a Scot or a New Yorker. Able to see 
that the best way to defend the frontiers of New York and New England 
from French and Indian raids was to conquer New France, he presented 
to the British government detailed plans for a two-pronged invasion of 
Canada, which called for an overland attack against Montreal and a 
seaborne expedition against Quebec. His strategic concepts were similar 
to those which were later adopted and successfully used by the Great 
Commoner in the campaigns of 1759-1760. 

Vetch succeeded in “selling” his ideas to the British government and 
to colonial leaders in New York and New England. Several thousand 
militia were raised for an invasion which was scheduled for the summer 
of 1709, but, unfortunately, the project was laid aside because the British 
ministry had decided to send to Spanish waters the fleet which had been 
assembled for an attack upon Quebec. Finally, in 1711, a fleet and army 
were made available for the conquest of Canada, but the “Great Design” 


was given up when nine ships foundered among the rocks at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. 


Nearly half a century elapsed before Pitt, Amherst, Wolfe, and Saun- 
ders succeeded where men of Vetch’s generation had failed. However, 
Vetch had done more than point the way toward the conquest of Canada: 
he had organized and directed an expedition which had resulted in the 
conquest of Canada’s outpost, Acadia, in the fall of 1710. 

Professor Waller has written a fine book. However, I wish he had 
added two or three maps of the invasion routes which Vetch planned to 
use in his attempt to conquer Canada. 


Lehigh University George W. Kyte 
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George Washington’s Navy: Being an Account of His Excellency’s Fleet 
in New England Waters. By William Bell Clark. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 275. Appendixes, com- 
ments on sources, notes, and index. $5.00.) 


In recent years Mr. William Bell Clark has written a series of books 
concerning the American “navies” and naval heroes of the War of Inde- 
pendence, four of them published by the Louisiana State University Press. 
Mr. Clark has earned a solid reputation as a historian in his special field 
of interest; and the Louisiana State University Press deserves generous 
credit for making his studies available to scholars in particular and the 
public in general. George Washington’s Navy worthily follows Captain 
Dauntless, The First Saratoga, and Ben Franklin’s Privateers. 

If the Patriots could not match British power on the waves, they 
nevertheless had more “navies” than the British, for the Continental 
Congress and several states separately built and maintained warships. 
Moreover, Washington had his own little fleet, which he organized during 
the investment of Boston to intercept British supply ships, hoping to 
convert their cargoes to the use of his own army. Between August 1775, 
when he began this venture, and September 1776, when he placed the 
remains of it directly under the control of Congress, he sent to sea six 
schooners and a brig. Principally armed with two-pounders and four- 
pounders, these ships could not challenge the British fleet in American 
waters. They nevertheless made an important contribution to the Patriot 
cause, 

All of Washington’s cruisers except one were finally lost, but they 
captured 55, vessels, of which 38 were adjudged to be British ships and 
prizes. One of the captured vessels contained a large quantity of arms; 
another both cash and much clothing. Several hundred British troops 
were also taken before they put foot on the American shore. Especially 
competent among the captains whom Washington sent to sea was the 
intrepid John Manley. 

Mr. Clark finds the accounts of Washington’s “navy” offered by earlier 
writers, including Allen French and Douglas S. Freeman, to be unsatis- 
factory. In the opinion of this reviewer, he offers sufficient support for 
his opinion and also a sound study of a curious and not unimportant 
phase of the War of Independence. 


Duke University John R. Alden 





The Adams-Jefferson Letters: The Complete Correspondence Between 
Thomas Jefferson and Abigail and John Adams. Edited by Lester J. 
Cappon. 2 vols. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1959. Pp. li, viii, 
638. Illustrations and index. $12. 50.) 


What to do with ex-presidents is a question that has been discussed a 
great deal during the past few years. Give them the opportunity to write 
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letters to each other is the answer suggested by the volumes under review. 
And then, if generations yet unborn are to derive the maximum benefit 
from reading their letters, give them a skilled and an informed editor to 
set the stage and to guide the reader, and finally, give them effective 
agencies to facilitate publication. Exhibit A attesting to the validity of 
this formula would have to be The Adams-Jefferson Letters edited by 
Lester J. Cappon and published for the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture by the University of North Carolina Press with an assist 
from the Lilly Endowment Inc. 

In many ways this work is a model of its kind, providing a yardstick 
against which similar projects may be measured. Although intended 
primarily for the general reader, enough of the “scholarly trappings’ have 
been retained to assist those with more serious intentions in mind. To 
further enhance the value of the edition the recipient's copies of the 
letters have been used. The preface informs the reader of the editorial 
practices that have been employed and reveals the fact that Donald H. 
Mugridge and Lyman H. Butterfield had participated in the editorial 
process. The general introduction provides the information that is neces- 
sary to whet the appetite and to provide a sense of continuity. The 
essays at the beginning of each chapter contain more sharply focused 
comments on the letters which follow, while the footnotes contribute 
valuable bibliographical material and translations of the Greek and Latin 
phrases which appear frequently in the letters. Unquestionably the editor 
has discharged his responsibilities in excellent fashion and in the process 
has contributed a great deal to our understanding of the first half century 
of our national history. 

In some quarters the justification of this particular publishing venture 
will be questioned because of the current full-scale projects which have 
as their objective definitive editions of the writings of both men. Un- 
doubtedly those who are responsible for the present volumes weighed the 
question carefully. The stature of the letter writers would seem to be 
justification enough for this venture. The likelihood that some years will 
intervene before the definitive projects are completed and the serious 
limitations of the Wilstach edition of 1925 emphasize the necessity of a 
complete, scholarly edition now. 

But in the end it is the content of the letters exchanged by two dis- 
tinguished “founders” which justifies separate publication. It is doubtful 
that anyone who has read the 380 Adams-Jefferson letters will quarrel 
with the editor’s statement that “no correspondence in American history 
is more quotable or more readily recognized for its historical significance,” 
nor with his evaluation of the post-1812 letters as “a rich and voluminous 
correspondence that has no counterpart in any other period of American 
intellectual history.” Almost certainly the opportunity to study the inter- 
change of letters in uninterrupted sequence will support the conclusion 
that there was more of agreement than disagreement in the basic 
convictions of the two men. That they worked together closely and har- 
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moniously in providing leadership for the revolutionary movement, in 
carrying the embryonic nation through seven years of war, and in attempt- 
ing to secure a place for the United States among the nations of the world 
is generally accepted. But their full agreement on “the first principle of 
a good government,” Jefferson’s complimentary comments on Adams’ 
Defence of the Constitutions of the United States, and Adams’ initiative 
and Jefferson’s indifference in the discussion of a bill of rights as an essen- 
tial feature of the new Constitution may occasion some surprise. More- 
over, it was Adams and not Jefferson who denounced “This System of 
Banks . . . as a System of National Injustice” and who characterized the 
eighteenth century as “the most honourable to human Nature.” 

Perhaps enough has been said to stimulate the interest of those who 
are fascinated by the events of the half century from 1776 to 1826 and 
to acknowledge the debt of teachers as well as researchers to the indi- 
viduals and institutions that have provided a scholarly and convenient 
edition of the Adams-Jefferson letters. It may not even be beyond the 
realm of possibility that some twentieth-century historian will respond 
to the challenge issued by John Adams to Thomas Jefferson to “find one 
Sentence in my Defence of the Constitutions, or the Discourses on Davila, 
which by a fair construction, can favour the introduction of hereditary 
Monarchy or Aristocracy into America.” 


University of Kansas George L. Anderson 


The Papers of Henry Clay. Volume I, The Rising Statesman, 1797-1814. 
Edited by James F. Hopkins and Mary W. M. Hargreaves. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 1037. Illustrations, fac- 
similes, notes, and index. $15.00.) 


It is a pleasure to report that the need for a comprehensive edition 
of the papers of Henry Clay is at last being met. This volume, the first 
of a series of ten, in every way measures up to expectations. Clay is repre- 
sented not only by his letters but also by his speeches in the Kentucky 
and national legislatures, newspaper contributions, diplomatic papers, 
personal accounts, and legal documents. Moreover, the editors have 
combed the archives of the nation to include not only the outgoing but 
also the incoming correspondence and have transcribed all the documents 
with meticulous care. Those documents that the editors consider to be 
merely routine or formal are summarized or given by title only. The edi- 
tors have been remarkably successful in discovering items for inclusion: 
The years 1797-1814 are represented by over one thousand pages of docu- 
mentary material. Though there is little on the period before 1800—only 
some twenty pages—the material becomes more abundant as Clay’s inter- 
ests become wider, and over half the volume is devoted to the vital years 
from 1810 to 1814. Each document is accompanied by a note giving perti- 
nent information concerning its state and location and a reference to any 
previous place of publication. In addition, the editors have carefully 
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annotated the whole volume and have provided invaluable editorial com- 
ment. Though a general index is planned for the whole series, a most 
serviceable index is provided for this first volume. 

The volume begins in 1797, when Clay as a young man went west 
from Virginia to practice law in Kentucky, and ends as he is preparing 
to return from the peace negotiations at Ghent in 1814. The documents 
well demonstrate Clay’s gradually widening interests and influence. 
Although his legal practice and his participation in Kentucky politics 
form the bulk of the early material, his interest in the Louisiana purchase, 
the Burr conspiracy, and the increase of foreign difficulties are made 
evident. After 1810, when Clay began to lead the movement for war, the 
documents reflect the fortunes of the entire nation. The background and 
the course of the War of 1812 can be traced through over five hundred 
pages, which provide an invaluable addition to the printed documentary 
material of this period. 

With great care the editors have brought together the material neces- 
sary for the understanding of Clay as a War Hawk. Immediately apparent 
is the extent to which Clay was concerned with maritime affairs: impress- 
ment and the British Orders in Council appear to dominate his thinking 
in the struggle to take America into war and absorb far more of his 
attention in these pages than any concern with the British backing of the 
Indians of the Northwest. There is also considerable light thrown on the 
actual course of the War of 1812. It is possible to see the great hopes at 
the beginning of the war gradually disappear as inept leadership and mis- 
management took their toll. Clay, having lost faith in President James 
Madison, commented in December 1812 that “Mr. Madison is wholly 
unfit for the storms of War.” (p. 750) The volume concludes when Clay, 
after the tortuous negotiations at Ghent, prepares to return to the 
United States. 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Reginald Horsman 


Medicine and Society in America, 1660-1860. By Richard Harrison Shry- 
ock. (New York: New York University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 182. Notes 
and index. $4.00.) 


In this published version of lectures given at New York University, 
Professor Shryock rewalks a path he has trod before. Although American 
medical developments constituted part of his subject in The Develop- 
ment of Modern Medicine, this succinct new volume is not mere repeti- 
tion. The author includes new material from recent researches of his own 
and others and provides new interpretative insights. He has a knack of 
looking at events from many angles—including today’s medical perspec- 
tive—and thus illuminating them with fresh clarity. 

There are four chapters: one on the creation of a medical profession 
in America, a second on theory and practice to 1820, a third on health 
and disease to 1820, and a fourth on all these same themes from 1820 
to 1860. 
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By the Revolution there were a great many doctors in America, espe- 
cially in the cities, but they were a “miscellaneous lot” (p. 17), trained 
mostly by apprenticeship, possessing low incomes and modest status. Of 
scientific advance there was virtually none, nor even awareness of Euro- 
pean research. However, an elite was developing—men trained abroad 
and anxious to establish medical schools and to improve the profession in 
other institutional ways. Shryock is skeptical that the empiricism of the 
\merican practitioner led to much of medical merit. Cotton Mather’s 
introduction of small pox inoculation and Benjamin Franklin’s bifocal 
lenses were America’s key eighteenth-century contributions. The major 
effort at medical theorizing—by Benjamin Rush—did more harm than 
good. Nonetheless, this advocate of heroic medication, Shryock asserts, 
because he postulated a fundamental reaction to disease by the entire 
body, deserves respect (pp. 74-76). 

In the initial exchange of illnesses, the red men suffered more griev- 
ously than did the white. African ailments, brought by slaves, posed more 
problems for European colonists than did Indian diseases. The pattern 
of sickness in early America was influenced by many social factors: 
urbanization, housing, «liet, habits of personal hygiene, moral codes— 
these and other matters Shryock links to the behavior of maladies. Were 
Philadelphia today, he says, to suffer the mortality experienced in the 
1793 yellow fever epidemic, 200,000 citizens would die. Yet the major 
causes of death were endemic diseases: respiratory and intestinal infec- 
tions, malaria, consumption. Some half of all deaths occurred before the 
age of ten. Between 1750 and 1800, Shryock suggests, “health conditions 
improved slightly” in spite of the extreme bleeding and purging of pre- 
vailing treatment. 

From 1800 to 1860 there was no dramatic change that brought a 
bright new day to American medicine. Retrograde tendencies like public 
bickering among medical men and the lack of appreciation of basic 
research continued. Some new trends like the proliferation of weak medi- 
cal schools, the boom in sectarianism, and the sentimentalizing of disease 
were inhibiting. But promising signs were also evident: physicians trained 
in Europe improved the handful of good medical schools and with their 
students established more; medical literature became more abundant and 
more critical; statistics began to be a useful tool; stronger societies strove 
for higher standards; hospitals improved and special institutions were 
established to treat specific illnesses. Advances occurred in the practical 
aspects of practice: surgery, anesthesia, dentistry. Public sanitation ex- 
panded. Life expectancy increased. 

“Science was moving,” concludes Professor Shryock, “—however slowly 
in the United States—toward the creation of a type of medicine which 

| would eventually exert a profound influence on the health of the Ameri- 
can people.” (p. 166) 


Emory University James Harvey Young 
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“Sunset” Cox: Irrepressible Democrat. By David Lindsey. (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 323. Illustration, notes, 
bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


Samuel Sullivan Cox, born in Zanesville, Ohio, in 1824, active in 
Democratic politics at twenty-nine, was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at thirty-one. There he served almost continuously, first from 
Ohio and then from New York, until he died in 188g. Jacksonian in his 
love of the indivisible Union, Jeffersonian in his fear of industrialism 
and centralization, Cox, though always a party man, reflected an earlier 
commercial and agrarian America. 

Professor Lindsey has undertaken “to trace the political career of 

. Cox in an effort to understand a representative nineteenth century 
politician.” The task is exceedingly difficult, for Cox neither spectacularly 
succeeded nor dramatically failed. Though respected and consulted by 
his colleagues, he never attained top rank either in Congress or in his 
party. That he did his job faithfully is without question; that he did it 
without distinction is equally certain. A representative politician, Cox 
certainly was. He was little more. He wrote much and spoke often, yet 
he was not a thoughtful man. Devoid of original ideas he set no signifi- 

cant policy, shaped little action, left no permanent mark on American 
politics. 

“Sunset Cox too much suggests its protagonist. It is shallow, discon- 
nectedly episodic, stylistically unexciting, and, most important, intel- 
lectually unperceptive. Not even when Cox approaches intellectual 
distinction and dramatic action—in the Civil War crisis—does it really 
illuminate either the man or his milieu. Professor Lindsey calls Cox a 
“man of moderation who had fought against the tide of violence and 
civil war,” yet he develops neither the drama of Cox’s action nor the 
intellectual bases of Cox’s position. Many in the North, for example, sup- 
ported the Union but opposed antislavery, or opposed slavery but rejected 
the Negro. Still, why did Cox in particular believe as he did? Was it 
his family’s New Jersey background or his brief residence in Dixie- 
oriented Cincinnati? Professor Lindsey does not even raise the question. 

It would seem imperative, in a biography of one so unprominent as 
Samuel Cox, that the chronicling of his various activities be given meaning 
through a discussion, at least, of their common denominators. But where 
there is cataloging aplenty, there is no assessment. It is a recital to little 
purpose. 

This failure to analyze has, however, more serious consequences: it 
leaves unresolved numerous worrisome questions about doubtful issues. 
If Cox “substantially inherited the Douglas mantle in 1861,” where was 
the effective voice and power of the Little Giant? Would it have been 
possible to follow Cox’s prescription for reunion and reconstruction with- 
out reference to the problem of the Southern Negroes? Did Cox’s 
protests “against the high-handed, arbitrary actions of the dominant 
Republican party” really, of themselves, save America from a worse 
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post-war “political debacle” that that which “almost destroyed democratic 
government’? Or is it really likely that the “course of American public 
affairs might have moved along different lines had Cox not lived during 
the period” from the 1850's to the later 1880's? In the end one does not 
know. Professor Lindsey does not say. 

Professor Lindsey has labored long and well to create a meaningful 
study. It will be useful to those interested in Samuel Cox. In the main, 
however, “Sunset” Cox is like its subject—unexceptional. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute William H. Pease 


Vicksburg: A People at War, 1860-1865. By Peter F. Walker. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 235. Introduction, 
bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


During the three years when I was the historian at the Vicksburg 
National Military Park, one of the most frequent questions asked was, 
“What did the citizens of Vicksburg do during the siege?” Because there 
was practically no source material available in the files the question 
could not be answered adequately. Now that Peter F. Walker's disserta- 
tion has been published the question can be answered. 

The author has consulted and used all the readily available sources 
in collecting material for his study. About the only collections that were 
not examined were those in the hands of private collectors. Only in 
several instances would these documents have made much difference. For 
example, on pages 133-134 the author quotes McNeily, a secondary source, 
as reporting that the planters of the Vicksburg area had continued to 
grow cotton instead of corn. Opposed to this statement are the descrip- 
tions of the countryside contained in many of the diaries of Union soldiers 
who were impressed by the large corn fields in the Vicksburg area. 

Dr. Walker's interpretations cannot be criticized. Ably marshaling 
his evidence, he succinctly analyzes the population of the city in 1860 and 
its attitude toward secession. Initially, the Vicksburgers opposed the policy 
of the “fire eaters,” but with the withdrawal of Mississippi from the 
Union the Conservatives saw their position weaken and then collapse. 
Between January 8 and April 15, four events—the Silver Wave episode, 
the Davis reception, the South Street riots, and Lincoln's call for 75,000 
volunteers—helped cut the ground from under the Conservatives. 

Once the decision for war was made, both the military and the city 
fathers gave no thought to civil defense until the spring of 1862, when 
it was too late. From May 1862 until July 4, 1863, Vicksburg was in almost 
constant peril and the “‘city fathers” voluntarily abdicated their positions 
to the military. Dr. Walker has pictured with bold, clear strokes people 
from every walk of civilian life—the hero and the coward, the profiteer 
and the patriot—during this time of danger. 

The book’s title is misleading: 210 of the 224 pages of text are devoted 
to the period between 1860 and July 4, 1863. Like many others who have 
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written of the Civil War in Mississippi, the author glosses over the final 
22 months of the conflict. During this time, Vicksburg served as a base of 
operations for a number of powerful Union expeditions which carried 
fire and sword to the portions of the state east of the Big Black river. 
One would like to know how the Vicksburgers fared during these troubied 
monihs. Either the author should have included this period in his book 
or changed the title. 

Nevertheless, the author's style is clear-cut, and he has made the reader 
feel the impact of the shells against the houses and smell the dank cave 
air. Despite certain errors, particularly whenever the author deals with 
military affairs, and the misleading title, Dr. Walker has written an excel- 
lent book. 


National Park Service Edwin C. Bearss 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Tomorrow a New World: The New Deal Community Program. By Paul 
K. Conkin. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Published for the American Historical Asso- 
ciation by the Cornell University Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 350. Appendix, 
bibliographical note, and index. $6.00.) 


While general studies of New Deal policies have appeared with in- 
creasing frequency during recent years, intensive analyses of specific 
spheres of activity have been relatively few. Professor Conkin’s volume, 
winner of the American Historical Association’s Beveridge Award in 
1958, is one that subjects a special phase of the New Deal program to 
closer scrutiny. Embarking on the theme of social planning, the author 
has set himself the task of anz ilyzing the Roosevelt Administration’s efforts 
in this endeavor. Three special agencies were assigned the task of creating 
a “new world”: the Division of Subsistence Homesteads in the Depart- 
ment of Interior, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the 
Resettlement Administration in the Department of Agriculture. Each 
in turn was created not only to provide relief for those suffering from 
economic effects of depression but also, contends Mr. Conkin, each was 
designed to lay the basis for a new era in which social relationships were 
to be based on the principle of cooperation. 

In describing these experiments in urban and rural planning the 
author has divided his book into three sections. Part I deals with the 
background of the theory and practice of community planning and 
undertakes a brief review of nineteenth and twentieth century utopian 
colonies from Oneida to the Little Landers experiment in California. 
Part II concentrates on the structure of the three New Deal agencies 
responsible for the execution of the community program and examines 
the ideas of individuals most intimately connected with it—M. L. Wilson 
and Rexford Tugwell. A more detailed examination of the history of 
the communities would be welcome at this point if only to enable the 
reader to judge to what extent the governmental planners achieved their 
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programs; however, Mr. Conkin has left a history of select settlements 
such as Arthurdale, the Penderlea Homesteads, or the Greenbelt Towns 
for an entirely separate section which comprises Part III of the volume. 
A final chapter seeks to assess the significance of the community program 
as a phase of New Deal social planning. Some readers may feel that the 
author has not proved his point, for the evidence here presented seems 
to indicate that with the exception of a few visionaries such as Tugwell, 
most responsible New Dealers saw the community program less as a con- 
scious effort in social planning than as a temporary makeshift for the 
amelioration of immediate economic distress. 

Professor Conkin’s facile pen has produced an eminently readable 
work. His fluent style, his colorful descriptions, his apt characterizations 
of personalities—all give the book literary grace. Moreover, his study 
is among the few that exploits the rich materials to be found in the 
National Archives records of New Deal agencies. Some may object to the 
frequent use throughout the book of vague terms such as “individualism,” 
“collectivism,” “capitalism,” and “Jeffersonianism”—terms which lead to 
confusion rather than to clarity. At the same time eyebrows will be raised 
among the more meticulous concerning the loose form of documentation 
in some places. To cite Congressional hearings held in 1943-1944 as sole 
evidence for an Executive Order of 1935, is not the best practice (p. 129); 
in other instances documentation for statements in the text is notably 
lacking (p. 171). 

Such weaknesses aside, however, an over all appraisal of this volume 
would have to emphasize that it is a superior work that admirably supple- 
ments in rich detail some of the chapters on this subject found in the 
second volume of Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s The Age of Roosevelt. As 
an interesting and reliable account of one phase of the New Deal program 
it deserves to be read with attention. 


Stanford University Gerald D. Nash 


Ghana: A Historical Interpretation. By J. D. Fage. (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 122. Maps and index. $3.00.) 


This volume consists of three chapters originally given as the Paul 
Knaplund Lectures for 1957 at the University of Wisconsin, where the 
author held the appointment of Commonwealth Visiting Professor in 
History. Dr. Fage, Head of the Department of History at the University 
College of Ghana, is an able scholar well known for his numerous contri- 
butions to the history of West Africa and especially of Ghana. 

The chapters are entitled “The African Background,” “European Con- 
tacts and Influences,” and “The Emergence of Modern Ghana.” They 
are short, clear presentations and serve as a convenient interpretation of 
this important section of West Africa. The backgrounds and conclusions 
that this little volume provide within its compass are significant, espe- 
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cially because Ghana was the first of the British West African colonies 
to become independent. 

Limitations of space are obvious; nevertheless, Dr. Fage has done an 
outstanding job. His historical summary of the Legislative Council is 
remarkably well done. In conciseness the book is comparable only to that 
inaugurated by Martin Wight, on an Empire scope, in his classic of con- 
densation, The Development of the Legislative Council, 1606-1945 (1946). 

The professional historian will be interested in the twenty-seven pages 
of notes so thoughtfully included. These are of great value as an up-to-date 
bibliography of West Africa as well as an introduction to its histori- 
ography. The annotations and comments add to the usefulness. We should 
have more volumes that cover so much so well. 


University of Colorado James G. Allen 
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National President Edwin B. Coddington presided at the Phi Alpha 
Theta luncheon meeting of the fifty-third Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association Convention, held in Louisville, Kentucky, on April 27-29, 
1960. The luncheon address was given by Professor Ray Billington of 
Northwestern University and was brilliz antly delivered. Professor Billing- 
ton’s topic was “Government and the Arts: A Case Study.” After briefly 
summarizing the history of art patronage in the United States and dis- 
cussing the collapse of support with the depression of the 1930's, the 
speaker drew on his own experiences as Massachusetts State Director 
of the Federal Writers’ Project to illustrate some of the problems of 
federal patronage as they were revealed in the history of the four Arts 
Projects of the Works Progress Administration. He listed four areas 
in which problems were especially acute: 1) a tendency for some of the 
projects to coddle mediocre or unambitious workers while the better- 
equipped moved into private employment, 2) the suppression of indi- 
vidual talents by an undue emphasis on cooperative means of production, 
3) the tendency of some supervisors and workers to make decisions with 
political purposes in mind, and 4) the constant threat of censorship from 
Congress and from state politicians. On the latter point he illustrated 
congressional interference by recounting the story of the end of the 
Theater Project and state interference by telling of attempts of Massa- 
chusetts’ officials to censure the Massachusetts Guide for its mention of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. He concluded by expressing the hope that these 
abuses could be ended in any future system of federal support, which he 
felt to be inevitable in view of the technological release of leisure time 
in the future. 

Professor Maurice G. Baxter, Book Review Editor of THE HisTORIAN 
since November 1957, has resigned his position effective this issue. Profes- 
sor H. Trevor Colbourn, member of Delta Epsilon chapter, Indiana 
University, will become Book Review Editor of THE Historian with the 
publication of the November 1960 (Vol. XXXIII, No. 1) issue. 


Scholarships and Awards 


A Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship for graduate study in the 
academic year 1960-61 has been awarded to Peter Becker, member of 
Alpha Lambda chapter, North Texas State College. Each winner of 
this award receives fifteen hundred dollars plus family allowances, plus 
full costs of a year’s graduate tuition at any university in the United 
States or Canada. The primary aim of the Woodrow Wilson program is 
the recruitment of prospective college teachers. It is estimated that 30,000 
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new college teachers will be needed each year during the next decade to 
take care of the increased student enrollments expected in the sixties. 


New Chapters 


The Eta Nu chapter was installed on February 11, 1960, at Texas 
Woman's University, Denton, Texas, by Dr. Richard Powers, faculty 
adviser of Eta chapter. He was assisted by members of the SMU chapter 
and Dr. Walter Rundell, Jr., charter member of both Epsilon Psi and the 
new chapter. Officers of the chapter for the spring semester were Mrs. 
Sue Moore, president; Shirley Lewis, vice-president; Mrs. Delores Brown, 
secretary; and Dr. Walter Rundell, Jr., faculty sponsor. 


Regional Activities 


Five New England chapters participated in a regional conference 
of Phi Alpha Theta on Saturday, April 2, 1960, on the campus of the 
University of Rhode Island. Alpha Omega was the host chapter, with 
other participants coming from Delta Omicron (University of Connecti- 
cut), Delta Mu (Boston University), Zeta Tau (Northeastern University), 
and Eta Theta (Emmanuel College). Donald B. Hoffman, our National 
Secretary-Treasurer, took part in the conference, which had a very fine 
attendance indeed. Student papers were presented by Joan Power of 
Emmanuel College, Donald Lakey of the University of Rhode Island, 
Thomas Dignan of the University of Connecticut, Corinne Capano of 
Northeastern University, and Philip Dolin of Boston University. Professor 
Donald E. Smith of the University of Rhode Island presented the guest 
faculty paper entitled “India as a Secular State.” 

On April 9, 1960, Zeta Gamma chapter (Howard University) was 
host to a regional conference of chapters in the vicinity of the Nation's 
Capitol. Others in attendance came from Phi Alpha Theta chapters at 
American University, Georgetown University, the University of Maryland, 
Washington College, and from the Maryland State Teachers College at 
Salisbury. The delegates and their friends were welcomed to Howard 
by Dr. Frank M. Snowden, Jr., Dean, College of Liberal Arts. During 
the morning session Nancy George, American University, read a paper on 
“Early History of Loudoun County, Virginia”; Michael Onorato, George- 
town University, presented a paper entitled “The Opposition of the 
American Government to the Mexican Venture of Napoleon III”; and 
Benjamin Rader, University of Maryland, read his paper, “The Lost 
World of William M. Gouge.” Student papers presented at the afternoon 
session were as follows: Emily Burns, State Teachers College, Salisbury, 
“Arthur P. Gorman—State and National Politician’; Stephen Hoenack, 
Washington College, “The Regency of Cardinal Cisneros, 1516-1517"; 
and Townsend M. Lucas, Howard University, “Some Aspects of Elections 
in Liberia.” 

A combination conference and workshop was held at the University 
of Oman on May 8, 1960. Gene R. Pugh, President of Omicron, speaking 
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for the host chapter, welcomed Phi Alpha Thetans from Doane College, 
Augustana College, McPherson College, and Nebraska State Teachers 
College at Peru. Student papers were presented during the morning 
session by Charles R. Francis, Eta Delta; Jean Schroeder, Zeta Chi; and 
John Hanson, of Delta Delta chapter. Professor A. Stanley Trickett, 
Chairman, Department of History, University of Omaha, gave the lunch- 
eon address. His topic was “The Sentimental Revolution and the Age 
of Improvement.” The afternoon session was given over to a workshop, 
conducted by our ubiquitous National Secretary-Treasurer, Donald B. 
Hoffman. 

Rho Chapter (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma) was host to 
eight other chapters from the South Central region at a conference, held 
on April 23, 1960. Southeastern State’s President, Dr. A. E. Shearer, ex- 
tended his welcome to the seventy-five Phi Alpha Thetans who were 
present (including, of course, National Secretary-Treasurer, Donald B. 
Hoffman). Four excellent student papers were read to the gathering: Sue 
Titus, Texas Woman's University, “The Development of a National 

Tariff Policy’; Dorothy Price, Arkansas State Teachers College, “Henry 
James, Historian”; Delbert Tyler, “Ffforts at Higher Education in Hunt 
County”; and K. E. Hendrickson, University of Oklahoma, “The Evolu- 
tion of the Star Chamber under the Early Tudors.” Professor C. C. Bush, 
Jr. considered the question ‘“‘Why Military History?” at the luncheon 
session. During the afternoon, Donald Hoffman conducted a workshop. 
The other chapters in attendance were from Tulsa, Oklahoma State 
University, North Texas State College, and the College of the Ozarks. 

Five Texas chapters of Phi Alpha Theta met at the University of 
Texas for a regional conference and workshop on April 23, 1960. At 
the morning session the following papers were read: “The Medieval 
Heritage of English Political Theory” by Elin Wilber, Texas Lutheran 
College; “The Unsuccessful Attempt of the United States to Acquire 
the Mole St. Nicholas, 1891” by James H. Neal, University of Houston; 
and “Trans-Mississippi Cavalry, 1861-1865" by Stephen Barey Oates, 
University of Texas. 

The luncheon session convened in the Varsity Cafeteria. Dwight F. 
Henderson, president of the Beta Alpha chapter, welcomed the delegates. 
Joe B. Frantz, chapter sponsor, served as toastmaster; and Dorman Win- 
frey, Archivist of the State of Texas, delivered the luncheon address. Mr. 
Winfrey’s topic was ‘““The Archive Wars in Texas.” At the afternoon 
session Donald B. Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer of Phi Alpha 
Theta, conducted a seminar on chapter organization and administration. 
The forty persons who attended the conference included representatives 
of the petitioning group at Stephen F. Austin State College. 


Chapter Activities 
Omega (Gettysburg College) 


Dr. Charles H. Glatfelter, associate professor of history at Gettysburg 
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College, has been named assistant dean, according to an announcement 
by President Willard S. Paul. He will continue limited teaching duties 
and continue as director of the summer session. Dr. Glatfelter is a gradu- 
ate of Gettysburg College and was granted a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
by the Johns Hopkins University in 1952. He is secretary of the local 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa and is a member of Omega chapter of Phi 
Alpha Theta. He is also a member of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Historical Association, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland) 


The Beta Omega Chapter concluded 1959-60 activities with its annual 
banquet at the Bethesda Naval Officers’ Club on April go. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, who delivered an entertaining 
and informative talk on ‘The Influence of Islam on Western Art.” 

The annual Earp awards for undergraduate and graduate historical 
writing were presented to Mr. Gunther Sontag and Mr. Myron Scholinik. 
Outstanding achievements by chapter members this year included the 
winning of a Fulbright Scholarship by Mr. Walter Moeller to continue 
his Ancient Roman studies at the University of Naples. Miss Louise Cason 
has been awarded a National Defense Scholarship for graduate study in 
Far Eastern Civilizations. 
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Delta (Florida State University) 
March 31, 1960—Joseph Williams. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University) 
May 8, 1960—Joan Craig, Caryl Ennis, Guilford Galbraith, Sondra 


Grizzell, Catherine Grollman, Jane Kent, Eudora Posser, Mary Thomp- 
son, Samuel Trimble. 





Iota (Colorado State College of Education) 
January 31, 1960—Donald Andresen, George Archuleta, Kathleen 

Kirby, Lawrence Knudson, Niki McGlathery, Charles Redies. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College) 


March 17, 1960—Linda Butler, Patricia Johnson, Robert Lynn, Elmer 
Sims. 





Nu (Oklahoma State University) 

March 18, 1960—Judith Adams, Barbara Bragg, Henrietta Bucker, 
Duane Butcher, Donald Greer, Gerald Hickman, Bob Holcomb, Lila 
Krumme, Donald Leavitt, Marilyn Mixon, Doyle Monger, Brian Mul- 
holland, Virginia Newton, Carol Parr, James Poteet, Harry Readnour, 
Linda Skidmore, Jerry Swaffar, David Tucker, Duane Vandenbusche, 
Edwin Williams, J. Larry Wimmer. 


Cmicron (University of Omaha) 


March 9, 1960—Jerry Curry, Serena Dwoskin, Judith Eaton, Conrado 
Hinojosa, Judith Joerns, Jimmie Locke, Francis Matthews, Casper Offutt, 
Richard Rooth, Robert Slocum, Francis Strasser, Ralph Taylor. 


Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma) 


March 4, 1960—Donald Brown, A. Ebel, Patricia Brown, Sever Eubank, 
Dora Grace, Ronald Jacobs, Charles Kyker, Byron McDaniel, Jerry 
Naylor, Claud Welborn. 





Psi (Kent State University) 
December 10, 1959—Frances Allen, Patricia Alisau, Judith Bowman, 

Aloha Broadwater, Larry Engman, Mary Fisher, Ronald Marec, Con- 

stance Morris, Sandra Mutz, Terry Pollack, Joanne Ulrick, Karen 

Ziegler. 

Alpha Beta (College of Wooster) 

February 8, 1960—Douglas Ball, Edmund Danziger, Jr., Peter Gertz, 


Angene Hopkins, Barbara Huddleston, Catharine Kerr, Judith Moss, 
Robert Pisor, James Stewart, Jr., Ronald Takaki. 
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Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University) 

March 30, 1960—Clyde Bailey, Mary Grossman, William Keech, Nancy 
Kunkel, Marcia Mahlan, Margaret McGroarty, Helen McLaren, Roberta 
Ruch, Susan Rumbaugh, Suzanne Strubble, Donald Trudell. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University) 

December 17, 1959—Mary Kendrigan, Joseph Makarewicz, Eric See- 
ger; April 3, 1960—JoAnn Asselborn, William Beaudot, Terry Collins, 
John Dickinson, DeLloyd Guth, Carol Kelly, John Lumber, Ruth Lynch, 
Donald Meracle, Jr., Angela Mischke, Cheryl Riley; April 8, 1960—Martha 
Holman, Michael Nolan. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University) 

April 28, 1960—Jean Donnelly, Mary Heney, Patricia Pearce, Roy 
Richardson, Harold Schultz, Arthur Sweetman, Jack Sweetman, William 
Sims, Cynthia Todd. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College) 

November 10, 1959—Roberta Leighton, Karl Pierson, Robert Stevens, 
Alan Swenson; March 27, 1960—Norman Condit, Binni Kass, Barry 
Weissler. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra Coilege) 

January 15, 1960—J. Kevin Buckley, Robert Coles, Thomas Cousins, 
Sidney Georgiou, Gloria LeBlanc, Richard Rosenthal, Stanley Warren. 
Alpha Iota (University of Nevada) 

April 6, 1960—Maxine Botelho, Robert Clute, Diane Driver, J. Carter 
England, Joyce Gearing, Lola Gravitt, Josephine Grieder, Janice Hum- 
licek, Diane Isola, Daniel Krpan, Ragnar Kuehnert, Joanne Kuttler, 
Richard Madsen, Janis McDonald, Marilyn Nelson, Maurice Osborne, 
Albert Pagini, Patricia Reynolds, Carol Smith, Daniel Sobrio, Jack 
Wilson. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo) 

March 6, 1960—Tonia Millstein, Sheldon Singal, Wesley Stewart, Paul 
Sullivan, John Veres. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College) 

March 18, 1960—Linda Allmand, Rosemary Curl, Marlene Davis, 
Kenneth Hamblin, Damaris Moore, Betty Priddy, Carroll Reeves, John 
Seabrook. 

Alpha Pi (Augustana College) 

February 24, 1960—Kirsten Borg, Arlene Johnson, Paul King, Karen 
Leonhard. 

Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College) 


October 15, 1958—Howard Dillmore, Jr., Michael Mateja, Michael 
Wald; March 11, 1959—Edwin Spragg; February 18, 1960—George Chor- 
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ba, III, Robert D’Ambrosia, John Douglass, Jr., Ronald Gorssman, David 
Ostrow, F. J. Suatoni, Jr. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University) 
December 8, 1959—Phyllis Barnett, Maxine Cohen, Sondra Green- 


berg, Edna Frobman, Charles Hesser, Louis Kassarich, Joan Leight, Shelia 


Meskin, Valentine Pilarek, Shirley Shermet, Stanley Skorb, Francine 
Telman. 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas) 
April 20, 1960—Thomas Baker, III, Harold Curby, Robert Finnell, 
Ruth Gillett, Gail Glaspy, George Green, William Hardin, Richard 
Hughes, Judith Johnson, Sara Jungman, Linda Liles, Betty Martyn, Lynn 
Nelson, Lura Owen, Carolyn Seymour, Janice Simmons, Manny Smith, 
Frank Smyrl, David Traynor, James White. 
Beta Gamma (William Jewell College) 
May 10, 1960—Donald Boling, William Garrett, Logan Houser. 
Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College) 

March 23, 1960—Philip Blaker, Harold Lesh, Richard Manfre, John 
Miller, Jr., Larry Ruhl. 

Beta Lambda (San Jose State College) 

March 23, 1960—Ruth Hopkins, Lyman Penning, Elna Peterson, 
Gloria Reeves. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond) 

March 20, 1960—Ronald Brown, Margaret Denman, Martha Dvorak, 
Connie Engle, Richard Gordon, Betty Hillsman, William Johnston, III, 
Barbara Lamm, Helen Londeree, John Loving, Robert Perkins, Graham 
Powers, Jr., Katherine Raiford, Sally Riggins, Norman Saunders, Jr., 
Clyde Steger, Nancy Tingle, Donald Wilson. 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College) 

March 23, 1960—Steven Antler, Ronald Geesey, Martin Jezer, Stewart 
Moore, Jr., Gerald Paist, Richard Shusterman. 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University) 

February 20, 1960—Judith Bream, Kevin Callanan, Peter Canzano, 
John Coleman, Robert DiMaid, Edward Djerejian, Arnold Donahue, 
Edson Drake, Marie Driscoll, Stjepan Gazi, Benjamin Grossman, Harold 
Hicks, Jr., Michael Horan, Edward Kalin, Bartholomew Lahiff, S.]., 
Louis Maganzin, Rosemary Mapes, Maj. Leo Olsen, Jr., Carol Preece, 
Ronald Preece, Owen Quigley, George Rankey, Jr., Willard Smith, Jr., 
Albert Staebler, Barbara Sullivan, James Taylor, Yuan-Chung Teng, 
Gerald Williams, Victor Zafra. 

Beta Rho (Carroll College) 


January 5, 1960—Mary Bates, Betsy Boesel, Sandra Fagerstrom, Ann 
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Handley, Sandra Johnson, Donald Ott, Richard Peck, Ronda Shectman, 
Michael Stacy. 
Beta Tau (Queens College) 

May 8, 1960—Judith Bader, Thomas Christopher, Martin Lazar, Jac- - 
queline Reynaud, Robert Scally, Irene Spaniolos. 
Beta Omega (University of Maryland) 


December 2, 1959—John Andrews, Sidney Bland, Esther Burnside, 
Robert Eshleman, Irvin Glick, Robert Huber, Casimir Hybki, Jr., John 
Kadlubowski, Rev. John Kenny, C.P.S., William Kloman, Richard Lip- 
sey, Gerard O’Brien, Keith Parker, Robert Phipps, Donald Markham, 
Ronda Simms, Daniel Whiteford. 

Gamma Beta (Bradley University) 

March 28, 1960—Joseph Napoli. 


Gamma Delta (Women’s College of the University of North Carolina) 


April 25, 1960—Barbara Babcock, Beatrice Boerner, Angela Brown, 
Mary Cridlebaugh, Margery Davis, Susie Duncan, Mary Elig, Peggy Fair- 
cloth, Julia Fowler, Vera Galligher, Sue McCartney, Barbara Parrish, 
Helen Smith, Frances Teeter, Carolyn West, Sarah Wilkins; May 12, 1960 
—Margaret Acton, Betty Whitley. 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College of the University of Texas) 
November 17, 1959—Joseph Demic. 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College) 


December 11, 1958—Judith Pollard; October 20, 1959—Catherine Beh- 
rend, Kathryn Case, Fritz Ermarth, Jerry Hoffman, Marilyn Miller, 
Carolyn Olle. 


Gamma Eta (University of Minnesota at Duluth) 


November 19, 1959—Marry Apple, Stephanie Brodie, John Browder, 
S. George Clarke, Natalie Jervis, Elizabeth Kaler, Doris Knowlton, Rob- 
ert Knowlton, Charles Milford, Jr., George Morrison, Keiko Nakada, 
Ralph Peek, Thomas Wallen, Sheldon Yavitz. 


Gamma Theta (University of Florida) 

April 19, 1960—Mary Andrew, Barbara Jones, Betty Olson. 
Gamma Omicron (Hope College) 

April 27, 1960—George Boenigtan, Kenneth Brink, Thomas Flickema. 
Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati) 


March 21, 1960—David Anson, Linda Arnold, Donald Braden, Arthur 
Bigelow, Thomas Fischer, Mary Frank, Joan Godfried, Ida Heuer, Kath- 
leen Hynes, Pamela Irvin, Betsy Klein, Gary Kreider, Charity Mitchell, 
Kenneth Neaman, Edward Perzel, Joan Reul, Susan Santoro, Milton 
Van Sickle. 
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Gamma Tau (Westminster College, Missouri) 

April 19, 1960—Paul Hunker, Robert Long, John McFarland, David 
Wright. 

Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University) 

January 7, 1960—Diane Borella, James Harry, Wesley Jones, Jr., Betty 
LaFene, Michael Phenager, Mrs. Joyce Powell, Claudia Schmidt, Robert 
Schram, Charles Seeburger, Koreen Stahl, Nancy Steen, Carolyn Tille, 
Gerald Wolff, Emil Wood. 

Delta Beta (Occidental College) 

September 23, 1959—Monte Calvert, Richard Crouter, Ned Hopkins, 
Richard Orsi, Lorraine Platzman, Stanley Schultz, Beverly Woolley. 
Delta Delta (Doane College) 

March 17, 1960-—John Hanson, William Peters. 

Delta Eta (University of Dayton) 

March 13, 1960—Mary Angelis, Josephine Bivin, James Cooney, Susan 
Crawford, Julie Gilmore, Kenneth Gudorf, Kathleen Harris, Robert 
Janes, Manuel Joaquim, Jr., Yvonne Monnin, Raymond Thiebault. 
Delta Theta (Manhattan College) 

April 1, 1960-—Anthony de Bruin, Peter Finn, John Fox, Vincent La 
Fleche, John McCarthy, Erwin Schweigardt. 

Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa) 

March 25, 1960—Paula Alexander, David Bryant, Rene Clos, Jerry 
Fuller, George Hall, Robert Hammack, Kenneth Lybarger, Paul Vaugh- 
ter II, Warren Weber. 

Delta Nu (West Virginia University) 

April 4, 1960—Roy Archer, Rev. James Davis, Carolyn Lawless, Louis 
Michel, Nial Minton, Carol Randolph, Dallas Shaffer, Alexander Sleptz- 
off, Philip Whisnant, III, Donald Wilson. 

Delta Xi (Utah State University) 


February 18, 1960—LaMar Jorgensen, Lex Larsen, Eleanor Kitchell, 
Clyde Morse, Robert Vogel. 


Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut) 


December 13, 1959—James DeGuire, Jesse Frankl, Stanley Gershman, 
Mary Handley, Andrew Jaros, Thomas Kernan, Maurice Kohler, Maurice 
Lemoine, Clinton Peterson, Jr., Susanne Suto, Marwin Thompson. 


Delta Pi (University of North Carolina) 


March 1, 1960—Michael Alexander, R. Michael Childs, Robb Degnon, 
Roger Foushee, Robert Foxworth, David Grigg, Beatrice Joyner, Jr., 
William Monroe, Norman Smith. 
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March 14, 1960—Karen Cashen, Gertrude Gieschen, Alvin Hansher, 
David Korpela, Thomas Stefonek, Donna Young, Kermit McKenzie, 
John Pratt, Joseph Zimmerman. 


Delta Psi (Union University) 
April 11, 1960—Joyce Walls, Charles Wingo. 
Delta Omega (Mount Mary College) 


February 17, 1960—Lucy Beck, Kathleen Leonard, Patricia Scheff, 
Louise Strupeck, Susan Uebelacker. 


Epsilon Beta (Ohio University) 


December 9, 1959—Hampton Davey, Theresa Doss, Linda Hatch, Wil- 


liam Rite, James Laurenson, David MacDonald, Laura Rose, Nancy 
Younker. 


Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College) 


February 29, 1960—Doris Booher, Leo Ford, Merrill Lundberg, Billie 


Taylor, Bruce Nell, Edmond Morse, Lora Drake, Kay Hanselman, Madge 
Smart. 


Epsilon Epsilon (Central State College, Ohio) 


April 5, 1960—Walter Bentley, Jr., Willard Brown, Brenda Dean, 


James Jeremiah, Turner Russell, Ernest Spaights, Arthur Thomas, Na- 
thaniel Tutt. 


Epsilon Eta (McPherson College) 


May 27, 1958—Carl Harris; May 25, 1959—Alferdteen Brown, Vernard 
Foley, Mary Guthals; February 16, 1960—Kathryn Freed, Ronald Harden, 
Sherland Ng, Chester Peckover, JoNelle Thoreen. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College) 


December 14, 1959—Barbara Bracey, Richard Bronstein, Gerald Cava- 
naugh, Tayna Cohen, Rosalie Coletta, Philip Funigiello, Frances Green- 
berg, Martin Greene, Rhoda Grey, Delia Grossi, Bruce Irvine, Eileen 
Kaufman, Robert Kimball, Linda Liebowitz, Sheila Malin, Patricia 
McCullough, Teta Moehs, Geraldine Rosen, Marvin Sayer, Anne Schu- 


mann, Judith Tieber; May 12, 1960—Susan Crevenis, Leonard Daly, Mary 
Reilly, Laura Sells. 


Epsilon Iota (Wagner College) 


March 26, 1960—Robert Bogard, Ellen Curtin, Louis Farese, Jr., Rev. 
Omar Gjerness, Alexander Graves, Marion Hooper, Kaare Johnson, Lucia 
Meyer, Edward Schmidt, Theresa Stiano, Dorothy Tarrant. 


Epsilon Lamba (The Citadel) 


November 24, 1959—Abraham Goldfarb, David Norton. 
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Epsilon Xi (Southwestern Louisiana Institute) 

February 23, 1960—Gordon Bienvenu, Mrs. Mary Duke, Anne Gene- 
res, R. Daniel Lafleur, John Todd. 


Epsilon Omicron (Catholic University of Puerto Rico) 


April 10, 1960—Andrew Alvarez, Francisco Collazo, Margarita For- 
teza, Sister Maelisa, O.P., Blanca Mattei, Renne de Mendez, Raul Tru- 
jillo, Luis Vera, Hector Vila. 


Epsilon Sigma (Wake Forest College) 

October 7, 1959—Elizabeth Julian. 

Epsilon Upsilon (Pennsylvania State University) 

May 25, 1960—Joseph Atty, Joan Cohen, Carol Culton, Robert Cush- 
ing, Henry Dalto, Richard Gibbony, Jannet Glenn, Richard Hatch, 
Edward Homze, Thomas Hummell, Oliver Lerch, Elsbeth Lewin, Lynne 
McCaron, Charles Meck, Claris Miller, Sherry Parkin, Ralph Salvati, Dale 
Wheelwright, Carlos Astiz, Jerry Long, Marcia Meyers, Barbara Thiel. 
Epsilon Chi (David Lipscomb College) 

November 24, 1959—Frances Bailey, James Miller, Carolyn Robertson, 
Robert Williams. 

Zeta Alpha (Immaculate Heart College) 


May 19, 1959—Gloria Creutz, Lessie Forney, Sister Mary Ursula Her- 
mans, I.H.M., Eleanor Imbelloni, Eugenia Jones, Sister Mary Janet 
Leonard, I.H.M., Marie McCormick, Angela Roffredo. 

Zeta Zeta (Lycoming College) 

April 6, 1960—Robert Crockett, Evelyn Cwik, Ivan Hartman, Daniel 
Hill, John Renn, II, Janice Stebbins. 

Zeta Theta (University of Oklahoma) 

March g, 1960—Miles Anderson, Jan Barney, Jonne Barney, David 
Chambers, Annabelle Comfort, Edwin Carr, Freeman Crabtree, John 
Cromwell, Harry Crouse, Joanne DeFriend, Gary Higdon, Larry Hill, 
Kenneth Holmes, Carol Jones, Robert LaGrove, Hollis Leathers, III, 
Mary McAlister, Marilyn McDowell, Richard Miller, Richard Minshall, 
H. Paul Morris, Charlotte Ream, Claude Thorpe, Sharon Tuttle, Mary 
Williams, Larry Witherspoon. 

Zeta Iota (Texas Technological College) 

March 29, 1960—Elizabeth Brown, Janet Johnson, Carolyn McFar- 
land, Thomas Miller, Richard Moore, Billy Morgan, Anthony Noonan, 
Tom Schmidt, Frank Simpson, Barbara Underwood. 


Zeta Mu (University of South Dakota) 
February 23, 1960—Cecil Caulkins, Thomas Cooper, Elizabeth Cum- 
mins, J. David Cunningham, Paul Edwards, Carrolyle Frank, Dennis 
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Hull, Phillip Jordan, Richard Luman, Leonard Pierce, Donald Prestbo, 
Paul VanBuren. 

















Zeta Nu (University of Nebraska) 


November 22, 1959—Marilyn Cunningham, Edith Lumsden, Norman 
Shaffer, Ronald Warholoski. 


Zeta Omicron (Park College) 
April 12, 1960—Robert Richardson, Robert White. 





Zeta Sigma (University of Detroit) 
May 1, 1960—Edward Hoban, John Willertz. 
Zeta Phi (North Georgia College) 
March 7, 1g60—Alice Allen, Anita Allen, William Bowen, Jr., Howard 


Floyd, Anne Garrett, Jacqueline Lee, Mary Parris, Fred Pope, Virginia 
Steele. 





























Zeta Psi (Wayland Baptist Coliege) 
March 8, 1960—Leon Blevins, W. Arthur Boynton, Carla Lowry, 
Tommy Starkes. 


Zeta Omega (University of Arizona) 

December 14, 1959—William Canalez, Alfonso Cortez, Bruce Cun- 
ningham, Paul Esacove, Donald Fraser, Kathryn Gordon, Arnold Griese, 
Patricia Herring, F. Johnson Ingersoll, Jr., Harold Kopper, Frances 
Quebbeman, Osborne Reynolds, Jr., Glenda Richter, Kathleen Scheifele, 
Michael Sweetow, Thomas Torrans, Edward Metre, Lucille Williams. 


Eta Alpha (John Carroll University) 
February 23, 1960—William Connel!y, Joseph Curran, Michael Frank, 
David Hils, Thomas Kiec, Ronald Kondrat, Robert Kreidler, James 


O'Sullivan, Joseph Radican, Frank Sobol, I11, James Wagner, Richard 
Ward, Paul Woelfli, S.]. 


Eta Gamma (West Virginia State College) 

May 15, 1960—Shirley To! bert. 

Eta Delta (Nebraska State Teachers College) 

January 12, 1960—William Fitzgerald, Jere Krakow, Linda Moore, 
Jim Yelnek; April 21, 1960—James Wanscer, H. Keith Richey, Joseph 
Kirby; May 8, 1960-—Raymond Parde. 

Eta Zeta (George Pepperdine College) 

April 28, 1960—S. Carol Garard, Norman Hall, Bill Stacy, Dale Town- 
send, Betty Wong. 

Eta Theta (Emmanuel College) 


May 12, 1960—Marie Bermingham, Elizabeth Coughlin, Ann Healey, 
Carol Strungie, Elizabeth Sullivan, Eleanor Sexton. 
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Eta Iota (Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury) 

February 18, 1960—Richard Taylor, Jr. 
Eta Kappa (Texas Christian University) 

October 22, 1959—Madeleine Bedford, Max Bloomberg, Lynda Bru- 
ton, James Giles, William Hall, Jr., Margaret Janes, Sue Muckelroy, 


Brett Norris, J’Nell Rogers, Thomas Schmidt, Julianne Tipton, Patsy 
Toler, Barbara Tyler. 
Eta Omicron (Mary Hardin-Baylor College) 
March 5, 1960—Brena Bain, Patricia Conner, Julietta Haynes. 
Eta Pi (Western Kentucky State College) 

May 12, 1960—Frances Anderson, James Carpenter, Robert Cochran, 
Raymond Cravens, Ercell Egbert, E. C. Garrett, Edna Hastie, William 
Jenkins, Jr., William Parker, James Poteet, Frances Richards, Gabrielle 
Robertson, Sara Tyler, William Alyea, Mary Copas, Lerond Curry, 
Norma Felta, Julia Gentry, Billy Hoagland, Billy Hunt, William Johnson, 


Archie Jordan, Brenda Martin, William McCoy, Roy Petrie, Betty Reed, 
Anne Shaver, William Strickland. 


Eta Rho (Lewis and Clark College) 


May 18, 1960—John Bergeson, Dale Chase, John Ellingson, Melva 
Gebhard, Elaine Glovka, Sandra Gravon, Margaret Heil, Dorothea Hen- 
dry, Diane Hickox, Noel Holsman, Paul Knoll, Marcia McLean, Jenean 
Mills, Beverly Sease, Arthur Spencer, Carol Westover. 


Eta Sigma (Stephen F. Austin State College) 


May 21, 1960—Charles Chamberlain, Lois Blout, Joe Ericson, Wilson 
Howell, Doris King, John Stephens, Lewis Wall, Joe Manry, James Orr, 
Eleanor Marks, Stacy Cole, Kenneth Hairgrove, Joe Davis, Betty Hill, 
Margery Petrovich, Herschel Stephens. 


Eta Tau (Pennsylvania State College, East Stroudsburg) 


May 21, 1960—John Appel, Donald Lee, Kurt Wimer, Joan Cardoni, 
Paschal Collura, Gerald Freeman, James Hoff, Ralph Johnson, Richard 
McCandless, Stanley Mick, Pauline Morgan, John Muncie, Leonard 
Pudelka, Frederick Reinhart. 
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